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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
S IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S statement with 


regard to the Naval Conference was extraordinarily 

depressing. In the first place it did nothing what- 
ever to clear up the uncertainty as to what is actually 
happening at Geneva. We are still without definite 
authoritative information as to the British proposals, 
the gulf that separates them from the American for- 
mula, or the concessions the British Government are 
prepared to make in order to bridge the gulf. It is 
the coldest of comfort to know that the facts will be 
placed before Parliament in November, and an oppor- 
tunity given of discussing them. By that time the 
Conference may have failed, with disastrous results to 
Anglo-American relations and to the prospects of a 
general disarmament convention, without a single 
opportunity having been offered for the House or the 
country to express its opinion on the merits of the 


British case. The only point on which Sir Austen was 
explicit, actually leaves the position worse than before. 
He claimed with great plausibility that the American 
parity formula would actually give the United States 
a superiority of offensive strength, and he stated that, 
while a temporary arrangement as to cruiser-building 
might be achieved, the British Empire could never 
accept as a precedent a surrender of its maritime 
equality. 
* * * 

Now we have always held that the American claim 
to define parity solely in terms of total tonnage, and to 
refuse a simultaneous discussion of total tonnage, size, 
and numbers, was illogical and unreasonable. But 
what are the facts? It is perfectly clear that the United 
States will insist on a rigid arithmetical equality. If 
an agreement is reached she will probably not build up 
to her quota. If an agreement is not reached, she has 
the power to build up to a position of superiority, and 
is likely enough to use it. It is a cardinal principle of 
British policy that war with America would be a 
calamity so unthinkable that it should not be taken 
into account as a possible contingency. Then why this 
haggling over details of relative strength? If Sir 
Austen had said merely that the American formula was 
objectionable in principle and that Great Britain could 
not undertake to adopt it as the basis of discussion in 
negotiations with other countries for all-round limita- 
tion, he would have had a strong case. But what was 
wanted now was a frank statement that in estimating 
British cruiser requirements the possibility of war with 
the United States is left on one side, and that so far 
as the United States itself is concerned we do not pro- 
pose to enter on nice calculations of strategical advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The reactions of the American 
programme on other fleets can be separately con- 
sidered. What the Government apparently fails to 
realize is that the failure of this conference may involve 
risks to the peace of the world and to the security of the 
British Empire, infinitely greater than the risks in- 
volved in accepting an unfavourable formula. 


* * * 


The annual conference of the Miners’ Federation 
has been held this week at Southport. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy feature was the nature of the report 
of the Executive Committee which, without offending in 
any way against the dogma of nationalization, laid all 
its stress upon immediate proposals of reconstruction, 
which were cast along practicable lines, and were, in- 
deed, in general harmony with the Report of the Samuel 
Commission. After arguing that the fundamental 
trouble of the industry ‘* can be stated in five words: 
Excess of Supply over Demand,” and that the changes 
which are prejudicing the demand for coal ** are natural 
phenomena, which have not only come to stay, but 
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will accelerate with the passage of time,’’ the Execu- 
tive’s report proceeded as follows :— 


‘“ The first essential is to restore the financial posi- 
tion of the industry and place it upon a higher economic 
basis. . . Steps must be taken to ensure that the 
industry gets the highest possible return for its product, 
consistent with the well-being of the industry generally. 

‘“ This will be achieved by setting up co-operative 
selling agencies in pre-arranged areas... . 

‘‘ Immediate steps must be taken to carry out such 
grouping arrangements as will ensure that the produc- 
tion of coal is undertaken on the most economical lines. 

The dead hand of the royalty owner must be 
removed and the burden of royalty rents and wayleaves 
eliminated.” 


After arguing that ‘** complete financial unification . . . 
will follow as a natural consequence,’’ the report turns 
to urge the need for a superannuation fund to provide 
for the surplus miners, a project which was debated in 
the conference itself. A noteworthy feature of the 
actual proceedings of the conference was the revelation 
of the deep and widespread resentment against the 
Communists. The session which was called to denounce 
the Trade Unions Bill was principally occupied with de- 
nunciations of the Communists which might have 


satisfied the Home Secretary. 
* on - 


The columns of the OBSERVER in which Mr. Garvin 
normally discourses to his readers have been filled in 
two successive issues this month by able articles from 
Sir Herbert Samuel, analyzing the serious position in 
the coal industry and urging the need for reconstruction 
on the lines of the Samuel Commission’s Report. These 
articles have called forth various replies from the 
owners, which suggest that they have learnt absolutely 
nothing from the teaching of recent events. Thus Sir 
Adam Nimmo, in last Sunday’s OBsERVER, complains 
that ** people whine on every side about over-produc- 
tion of coal and that we must be content to do a smaller 
amount of business.’’ If the Report of the Samuel Com- 
mission is carefully studied, 


‘it will be found that the underlying framework rests 
upon a contraction of the industry. The industry is too 
big, reduce the number of units. The industry is too 
big, reduce the number of persons émployed. Better 
maintain the standard of wages for the few than attempt 
to find trade and employment for the many. Adopt 
amalgamation so as to close a considerable number of 
so-called non-economic collieries. Form selling agencies 
so as to force up the price to support the higher standard 
of living desired. There is not a word about the supreme 
effort that will require to be made to recapture trade. 
There is not a suggestion of expansion. There is no 
note of adventure. The industry is not told to go out 
and fight it out with competitors, wherever found, in the 
spirit of courage and daring, the only policy that can 
be of real practical service. The outstanding note is— 
cut it down. There is to be no strengthening of the 
stakes and lengthening of the cords. The British coal- 
owner has not accepted the view that he must acknow- 
ledge defeat in the markets of the world.”’ 
* . * 


We ventured last year to describe the coalowners 
as the Fundamentalists of Laissez Faire :— 


‘‘ Does anyone suppose,’’ we asked, ‘ that greedy 
men in the pursuit of dividends would have had the 
nerve to defy public opinion as the mine-owners have 
done, and to proceed on their course with such a mani- 
fest indifference to all appeals, strictures or threats, 
whether they come from Bishops, from newspapers, or 
from Ministers? No; such conduct is only possible to 
men who firmly believe that they have right and justice 
on their side, and whose conviction is rooted in a system 
of ideas held with the tenacity, and possessing some- 
thing of the dignity, of a religious faith.” 


The owners, we added, still cherished the code of saws 
and maxims about the craven folly of listening to talk 
of over-production, and the like, which were wise 
enough in the days when the industry was expanding 
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from 10 millions in 1800, to 100 million tons in 1866, 
to 200 million tons in 1897, and to 287 million tons in 
1913. It is evident from the passage that we have 
quoted from Sir Adam Nimmo that we did not 
exaggerate. There is something magnificent in his high 
plea for ** adventure *’ against the background of exist- 
ing facts. No wonder the owners routed the Govern- 
ment last year. Unfortunately, if the adventure goes 
astray, it is not on Sir Adam Nimmo and his colleagues, 
but on the miners, that the brunt of the consequences 
fall. 

‘* When supply exceeds demand,’’ wrote Sir Herbert 
Samuel, ‘‘ and prices fall, wages fall too. But the lower 
level of wages lessens the cost of production ; and the 
competition among the mine-owners forces them to offer 
lower prices still. Are wages, then, to be reduced again? 
And, if so, where is this process to stop? To what depth 
of poverty is it, step by step, to descend? 

What is Sir Adam Nimmo’s answer? It is, as far as 
we can gather, that a man of proper spirit does not 
ask such questions. 

* - = * 

** Sometimes I wonder whether I am in the right 
party,’’ said Lady Astor in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, and it is not without significance that she 
should express a doubt on that subject. Some of the 
** Young Conservatives ’’ have obviously been grow- 
ing restive as their party has become more reactionary, 
and secessions to Liberalism would not be altogether 
surprising. The occasion of Lady Astor’s remark was 
a debate on Education, and its immediate cause, a 
belief that ‘‘ the hard hand of reaction is taking hold 
of our educational policy.’’ She recalled that in 1918 
Mr. Fisher brought in his Education Bill because some 
Members had realized the enormous waste of educating 
children up to the age of fourteen years and then 
putting them into blind-alley occupations. 

‘* To-day,”’ said Lady Astor, ‘‘ it is not a question of 
their going into blind-alley occupations ; it is a question 
of their going on to the streets, because there are no 
occupations for them to go into.” 

Following this up with an indictment of the harm done 
by the Anti-Waste campaign in cutting down the social 
services, Lady Astor appealed to those Members who 
say that we cannot afford to raise the school age :— 

‘*T ask them,” she said, ‘‘ to realize that we have 
more than 26,000 boys and more than 25,000 girls already 
registered at Employment Exchanges. Those are mainly 
young people between 16 and 18 years of age. When 
we come to the unregistered we find there are 120;000 
juveniles unemployed. That is a problem in itself. I 
do not think we can afford not to raise the school age.” 

* * * 

In the same debate, Mr. Percy Harris protested 
against the recent decision to make the Ministry of 
Labour responsible for the care of children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen :— 

‘* One of the far-seeing things,’’ he said, ‘‘ which the 
Liberal Government did before the War was to see that 
children should be properly placed when they started 
their employment. That provision has done great good, 
because it has been under the supervision of the teachers 
in the schools and the teachers have been under the 
supervision of the Board of Education.”’ 

Now, however, the child had been handed over to the 
Ministry of Labour, and the Ministry’s attitude was 
that the proper place for a child between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen was in the labour market. 


‘“*Our view,’’ continued Mr. Harris,’’ is that the 


proper place for a child between those ages is the school, 
and only as a temporary measure, owing to economic 
pressure on the parent, do we agree that a child should 
go out to earn its living at that age.”’ 


The Malcolm Report, he pointed out, was concerned 
with the bringing of the child inside the machinery of 
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unemployment insurance, and the justification put for- 
ward in that Report for handing the child over to the 
Ministry of Labour so early was the need for insurance. 
But the insurance proposal had been dropped and the 
reactionary part of the plan adopted. 


* «© * 


The Duchess of Atholl, who replied for the Board 
of Education on this point, reminded Mr. Harris that 
the work of placing young people in employment has 
been administered throughout by Committees acting 
directly under the Ministry of Labour, and that it is 
under the Ministry of Labour that education authori- 
ties administer the juvenile unemployment centres :— 

‘‘ All that the change means,”’ she added, ‘‘ is that 
instead of two Government Departments being respon- 
sible for the placing of young people in employment, 
only one Department will be responsible in future. The 

Ministry of Labour have information on the subject of 

industry that we cannot claim to have, and, as the 

Malcolm Committee pointed out, local authorities are 

handicapped in the administration of choice of employ- 

ment if they are unable to deal with a Ministry which 

can, so to speak, overstep the boundaries of local 

authorities.” 
The Duchess thus endeavoured to show that the change 
is purely one of administrative convenience, and this 
view might perhaps have been accepted but for the 
well-founded suspicion that education is being sacrificed 
all round to the cant of economy and the demands of 
more insistent Departments of State. 


* * * 


The farmers are very angry with Mr. Baldwin for 
his speech in Lincolnshire last week. Yet Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who certainly understands the needs of 
agriculture, has said that the speech was ** the best 
that has ever been made on agriculture by any British 
Prime Minister in my lifetime.’® This divergence of 
view may be easily explained. Sir Horace holds, with 
great reason, that ‘* all schemes for co-operation among 
farmers of this country must come from the farmers 
themselves,’’ and Mr. Baldwin stressed this point in 
his speech. The farmers do not necessarily disagree, 
but they have long memories, and they remember that 
in the election of 1923 Mr. Baldwin was promising them 
a subsidy based on their acreage of corn. It is true that 
this subsidy was linked up with a general protective 
tariff for manufacturing industries, and that the whole 
project was defeated at the polls, but there has since 
been much talk of safeguarding for other industries, 
and some products are now actually protected. It is 
not unnatural that the farmers should resent the invita- 
tion to help themselves from the lips of the man who 
formerly acknowledged their need for Governmental 
assistance. Meanwhile, the agricultural position is 
becoming critical. 

* * * 


As the result of the murder of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, 
the Free State Government has introduced a Public 
Safety Bill which empowers the Government at any 
time to declare a state of emergency and set up special 
tribunals, composed of judges and military officers, to 
try offences against the State. The Bill extends the 
death penalty to the carrying of concealed arms, em- 
powers the Government to prescribe subversive organiz- 
ations and deport their members, and provides for the 
suppression of subversive publications on the order of 
a Judge of the High Court. This is panic legislation. 
The history of a long series of Coercion Acts goes to 
prove the futility of abnormal measures of repression 
for stamping out either propaganda or political crime. 
The comparative frequency of political murder in Ire- 
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land has been due to its condonation by a large section 
of public opinion; but the events of recent years have 
discredited methods of violence, and the universal de- 
testation aroused by the killing of Mr. O’Higgins bore 
witness to the change. Measures that tend to invest 
the Republican extremists with a halo of martyrdom 
are only too likely to awake the old passions. The 
Free State Government could strike no deadlier blow 
at the forces of disorder than by a display of confidence 
in the stability of their own constructive work, and by 
trusting to the operation of the ordinary common law, 
fearlessly administered, to preserve it against all 
enemies of the people. 


* * * 


The rumours of negotiations between North and 
South in China, to which we alluded last week, increase, 
although they have been repudiated by Chiang Kai- 
shek. Two things seem clear. The Northern Con- 
federacy, to which Yen Hsi-shan, the ** Model Tuchun ”’ 
of Shansi, is lending some kind of qualified support, has 
escaped the menace of immediate dissolution. At the 
same time the predominance of the more moderate 
element in the Kuomintang seems to be temporarily 
assured. The anti-Japanese boycott at Canton has 
been suspended, firing on British ships has been 
promptly punished, and an effort is being made to sup- 
press piracy. Even at Hankow some steps seem to 
have been taken to make a resumption of business 
possible. It seems worth inquiring whether the time 
has not come at which the policy of the British Govern- 
ment’s December Memorandum can usefully be pushed 
a step further. Chang Tso-lin is reported, rightly or 
wrongly, to be talking of the questions that should be 
decided by an all-China conference. Can the British 
Government do nothing, officially or unofficially, to 
promote such a Conference? The external and domestic 
problems of China, both financial and administrative, 
are so inextricably entangled that it seems hopeless for 
the Powers to await the emergence of a settled Central 
Government before making their contribution to a 


solution. 
* * * 


It was a happy idea on the part of the Malthusian 
League to celebrate, as they did this week, their own 
Jubilee and the fiftieth anniversary of the trial of 
Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant for the publication 
of a pamphlet on birth control. The dinner which the 
League held at the Holborn Restaurant, with Mr. J. M. 
Keynes in the chair, was attended not only by Mrs. 
Besant herself—now long ago admitted into the ranks 
of the respectable—but by Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Julian 
Huxley, Mr. Harold Cox, and a notable company of 
men and women of all shades of political opinion. The 
tone of the speeches was naturally optimistic. The 
change in public opinion on this subject, not only in 
our own country, but in Holland, Germany, France, 
and America, has been so overwhelming that, in Mr. 
Wells’s view, it has become a question whether the 
League could not now close down altogether, or convert 
itself into some new organization for the promotion of 
the study of biological science. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the victory at present is quite so 
complete as this company of reformers in the pleasant 
atmosphere of a jubilee dinner seemed to think, and 
we are rather inclined to suggest that there is a good 
deal of skirmishing still to be done before the reaction- 
aries of the Ministry of Health, the Churches, and the 
Socialist Party cease from troubling, and the reasonable 
principles for which this League stands are sufficiently 
established. 
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ECONOMY OR DEVELOPMENT ? 


HE survey of the state of British trade which the 
President of the Board of Trade gave to the House 
of Commons on Monday confirmed in all material 
respects the account which we gave in these columns 
last week. It noticeable that the President 
abstained from the official optimism that has hitherto 
been de rigueur on these occasions. 


Ww a Ss 


He had no assur- 
ance to offer of a big recovery—waiting just round the 
corner—in the export industries. He would forecast 
nothing, neither the one way nor the other. Indeed, 
anyone who attempted any forecast. 
Well, of course, it is always rash to prophesy. But 
this question of the probable course of trade is not one 
on which it is possible to keep our minds a perfect and 
impartial blank. We must have at least a working 
assumption. Many issues of policy—some small and 
some large—depend on the particular working assump- 
tion which we choose. Ministers do not need to look 
far for an instance of one of the small issues. They 
must produce this autumn their new Unemployment 
Insurance Bill. Some assumption as to the course of 
unemployment will be necessary as the financial basis 
of that Bill. Early this year, the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee suggested a certain assumption—that unemploy- 
ment would revert to pre-war or thereabouts—which 
we criticized with some severity on the score of ** rash- 
ness.”’ Ministers, if we remember aright, were de- 
lighted with this assumption at the time; it simplified 
the whole problem so helpfully. They will soon have 
to decide whether they can, as a responsible Govern- 
ment, base their Bill upon it. 

But it is with the large issues that we propose now 
to concern ourselves. And evidently there is need to 
do so. There were signs in Monday’s debate that it 
is a common opinion that no large issues of any sort 
arise, that if the export industries are languishing, and 
seem likely to languish, and unemployment seems likely 
to grow—well, it is a profound misfortune, but 
there is really nothing to be done, nothing, 
at all events, which any Government can do. 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson, for example, when a 
Labour asking the Government what 
measures they proposed to take, interjected a con- 
temptuous question, implying that it was the sheerest 
humbug to pretend that the Government could do any- 
thing at all; and Mr. Hopkinson has a knack of saying 
bluntly what many others think but do not like to say. 
It is important, therefore, to assert that the facts of 
our economic situation call for a certain, clearly 
defined, State policy; that, by the active pursuit of 
‘this policy, we might, like Wordsworth’s Happy 
Warrior, turn our necessity to glorious gain; and that, 
so far from pursuing this policy actively, the Govern- 
ment are at the moment moving in the opposite direc- 
tion under the influence of a false diagnosis of the 
case. 

We have tried to state the issue in a nutshell in 
the heading to this article. Our great need is a policy 
of national development—the large-scale investment of 
capital in the building of roads and bridges, in the 
development of electrical power, in housing, town- 


was ‘* rash ”’ 


critic was 
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planning and replanning, in afforestation and the like. 
Such a policy would fit in with the needs, the possi- 
bilities, and the opportunities of the situation. It 
would provide employment for many workpeople 
directly, and, by the fillip it would give to almost every 
economic activity, indirectly for many more. It would, 
by absorbing our savings in greater degree in home in- 
vestment, and thus diminishing the quantity seeking 
outlets abroad, provide the most efficient form of safe- 
guard against the possibility that our  unsatis- 
factory balance of foreign trade may at any time lead 
to an adverse balance of payments, entailing a heavy 
outflow of gold and plunging our whole economic life 
into confusion. And, finally, what ought, of course, to 
come first, it would give us precisely the equipment 
which is called for by the changing technical and other 
conditions of the new age which has opened. Roads, 
electricity, garden cities, afforestation ; these are among 
the most important of our capital needs to-day; and 
they all depend upon State policy. 

Let us concentrate our attention on roads and elec- 
tricity. Transport and power have always been the 
great stimulants of economic development. Notori- 
ously, the opening-up of the country by railways and 
the general adoption of steam-driven machinery were 
the two dominant technical causes of our nineteenth- 
century development. What railways and steam were 
in the nineteenth century, roads and electricity bid fair 
to be in the twentieth. But there is this difference. 
Railways were built by joint-stock enterprise, which 
was free to go ahead unrestrained by whatever might 
be the Budgetary exigencies or ambitions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The individual manufacturer 
could instal steam-power without considering whether 
he might thereby prejudice the conversion operations of 
the Treasury. But our roads are built and maintained 
by the State and the local authorities, and our elec- 
trical development is in the hands of a new public Board 
closely associated with the State. 

The establishment of the Road Fund was the most 
far-sighted and one of the most valuable provisions of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s famous Budget of 1909. By this 
arrangement, the construction of roads to meet the 
needs of motor traffic was made an essentially self- 
supporting service, it was freed from the entanglements 
of the Budget situation, and provision was made for an 
automatic increase in the revenue as the traffic and the 
requirements grew. If we have to-day the best roads in 
the world, the credit is mainly due to this admirable 
arrangement of a separate and sacrosanct Road Fund. 
But Mr. Churchill has upset this arrangement. He has 
raided the Road Fund to the extent of £26 millions in 
two years. He has justified this raid by asserting the 
principle that expenditure on roads must be determined 
in relation to the competing claims of other forms of 
Government expenditure, on armaments, social ser- 
vices, and the rest, and to the undesirability of a high 
income-tax. He has added that we must be careful 
not to build roads too fast, lest we should depress the 
railways. And those same members of the House of 


Commons who imagine that the Government can do 
nothing to help our trade appeared to be quite satisfied 
with this reasoning. 
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Now let us revert to our parallel. Suppose that 
railway development in the last century had been in 
the hands of the State; suppose that all capital outlay 
on the railways had been defrayed from the revenue 
of a special Railways Fund raised by a tax on 
the traffic. Suppose that, in years of financial strin- 
gency, Chancellors of the Exchequer had been wont to 
raid this Fund, arguing that we had more and better 
railways than any other country, that though railways 
were, of course, important, they were not everything, 
that we must weigh them against the needs of a supreme 
Navy and the desirability of abolishing the income-tax, 
and that we must be careful not to go so fast as to 
injure the canals and the stage-coaches—is it likely 
that the economic life of Great Britain would have 
developed as it did? 

What is fallacious in this parallel? Why should 
not the roads do for us to-day what the railways did a 
hundred years ago? Why should not road develop- 
ment help to rescue our trade from its post-war malaise 
just as the railway development of the ‘thirties and 
*forties served to rescue it from the malaise which had 
hung over it since Waterloo? Why should it not supply 
the same sort of general stimulus to new forms of 
activity, and to districts which have hitherto lain 
remote from the main arteries of commerce? The 
motor-car industry has potentialities of almost in- 
definite expansion. What could help us better than an 
enterprising road policy to realize these potentialities, 
and to build up an industry comparable in scale with 
that of the United States, and with, perhaps, a similar 
exporting strength? And if we are to attempt the 
task, which is surely becoming urgent, of creating a 
better marketing system for our languishing British 
agriculture, what condition is more important than an 
improvement of our rural roads? 

The parallel of the railways suggests, indeed, a 
further moral. So far from spending less on roads than 
the annual income of the Road Fund, it would, we 
believe, be good policy to spend more. It would be 
good policy at this juncture, and perfectly sound on 
the score of financial principle, to raise loans, the ser- 
vice of which would be a charge on the income of the 
Road Fund, for a large programme of new construc- 
tion. Our requirements are many and various—reflect, 
for example, on the vexed question of the London 
bridges—and justify a large capital outlay. 

The same moral in a somewhat different form 
applies to electricity. The Government have laid the 
foundations of a policy of development in their measure 
of last year. But this development will require large 
capital expenditure; and, of course, the issue of new 
Government loans, or loans backed by Government 
guarantee, must tend to some extent to raise the rate at 
which the Government can borrow, and thus diminish 
the chance of effecting a saving on the National Debt 
charges by conversion operations. And the question 
is there in the background and may soon assume prac- 
tical shape: Are we to press on with electrical develop- 
ment or to hang back in the interests of the Budget? 
More generally, which are we to place first: economy, 
or development ? 

At the moment, the whole drift of Government 
policy is to subordinate development to economy ; and, 
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unfortunately, the effect of much of the criticism passed 
upon them is to press them still further in this direction. 
This reactionary course is urged and pursued on the 
strength of a widespread but baseless belief that our 
high level of national taxation is a major cause of our 
industrial troubles. It is high time that men of pro- 
gressive views ceased to encourage this notion. There 
is not a shadow of evidence for it. There is not a 
shadow of authority for it. It was comprehensively 
refuted by the Colwyn Committee. It is only human 
to dislike a high income-tax and super-tax, if you have 
to pay them; and it is very natural to press for their 
reduction. But let no one who does so lay the flattering 
unction to his soul that he is helping to promote a 
revival of British trade. 


BRITAIN AS A RENTIER 


E publish this week an extremely interesting letter 

from Mr. R. H. Brand with which we largely agree. 

We are not quite sure, however, that we agree with 
his moral, because we are not quite sure what his moral 
is. In any case, the best way of explaining the limits of 
our agreement will be to respond to his invitation to analyze 
the causes of our troubles. We apologize both to Mr. 
Brand and to our readers if we appear to do this at 
inordinate length. But, in truth, the question is the 
question of supreme importance for the future of Great 
Britain; and it may be possible to do more to illuminate 
it in the cut-and-thrust of argument than in any other way. 

Our analysis of the causes of the decline in our basic 
industries and in our volume of exports is as follows :— 

(1) The growth of obstacles to international trade in 
the shape of tariff barriers and other impediments described 
by the World Economic Conference. 

(2) Technical changes have seriously prejudiced cer- 
tain important industries in which we used to be especially 
strong. The leading instance is that of coal. The coming 
of oil (together with more economical methods of using coal) 
means, in our judgment, the end of the era of expanding 
coal output and expanding coal exports. We do not export, 
we must import, oil; and both our volume of employment 
and our visible balance of trade suffer accordingly (though, 
in so far as British capita] owns the oilfields there may be 
compensation in the invisible trade balance). This change 
has far-reaching reactions, on shipping, for example, and 
is of the first importance. 

(8) Deflation following on inflation has created a dis- 
torted relationship between sheltered and unsheltered wages 
and prices, which seriously impairs our competing power in 
foreign markets. The sheltered trades did not take the 
lead in forcing their prices and wages up. They followed 
with lagging footsteps after the highly competitive and 
unsheltered industries in the brief post-war boom. But 
they have stuck, or nearly so, where they got. They have 
been able to resist the downward process which the unshel- 
tered trades could not resist. The return to the gold stan- 
dard was merely the last aggravation of a maladjustment 
which was already quite as big as we could hope to wear 
off without serious friction. 

(4) These difficulties have been added to adverse ten- 
dencies which were already making themselves felt before 
the war, and which the war helped to bring to a head. 
Our Early Victorian monopoly of the business of exchang- 
ing manufactured products for the foodstuffs and materials 
of the New World and the East had passed away long 
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before the war. We had to compete with a growing 
number of rivals, some at least as well equipped as our- 
selves, and though we were contriving to hold our own, 
we were finding it increasingly difficult to do so. The 
war accentuated these difficulties in various ways. It gave 
some of our rivals the opportunity of establishing themselves 
in our markets. It stimulated a huge increase in the 
world production of steel, thus precipitating an acute 
competition which might otherwise have been very gradual. 
It cut us off from the possibility of being well in the van 
in the development of the new industries, like motor-car 
manufacture, which are just displaying their vast poten- 
tialities. But we cannot count on the general tendency 
(of the greater difficulty of competing with multiplying 
rivals) being reversed as the war recedes; because it was 
there before the war. 

It is the cumulative effect of these considerations which 
has made us persistently sceptical of conventional ‘* trade 
recovery ”’ talk. We may make a little progress under one 
or other of these heads—under the first, for example, if the 
World Economic Conference is properly backed. But 
together, they constitute such a formidable combination as 
to make it seem to us optimistic to the point of fatuity to 
look for a recovery of our pre-war equilibrium. 

Now Mr. Brand suggests that our very financial 
strength, the large accumulation of foreign investments 
which we own as a people, may help to account for the 
persistence of our exporting difficulties. These foreign in- 
vestments have enabled us to sustain a huge excess of 
visible imports over exports, because a large part of the 
imports may be said to be due to us as the interest on our 
investments. A large part of our pre-war exports were 
not required to pay for our imports; they represented the 
fresh foreign investments which we made each year. 
Accordingly, if our exports fall off, all we have to do is to 
cease to invest so much fresh money abroad; and there 
need be no disturbance of the balance of payments, no big 
outflow of gold, entailing credit restriction and general 
upset. That is in fact the way in which we have adjusted 
ourselves to the decline of exports. But Mr. Brand seems 
to ask: Is that a sound way? Might it not have been 
better for us in the long run if we had had no such resources 
to draw upon, and if we had had to go through, therefore, 
with the credit restriction and the upset? That would 
have got rid of the obstacle of high ‘“‘ sheltered ’’ prices 
and wages; and made our export industries better able to 
compete. 

We answer that this might get over the difficulty we 
have analyzed above under (2); though, in view of the 
strength of trade unionism in Britain, it would involve 
dislocation and conflict, which might go far towards ruin- 
ing us finally. But it would not get over the other diffi- 
culties. If it were not for the protection which our surplus 
financial resources give us against the consequences of these 
difficulties, if we had at all costs te restore our exports to 
their pre-war volume, the cost might be very great indeed. 
It might entail a lowering of the standard of life to which 
it would not be easy to set limits. We are, therefore, not 
disposed to be ungrateful for our accumulated financial 
strength. 

But, asks Mr. Brand, is not the position fundamentally 
precarious? If we draw interest from abroad, and cease to 
lend it all back again, are we not drifting, as a nation, into 
the position of a rentier, dependent on investment income? 
What then, supposing the investments fail? Well, cer- 
tainly, it is precarious. But surely not recklessly so. 
After all, we are not, and shall not be, a pure rentier. 
Most of our income remains ‘* earned income.” It may 


be unwise for any individual to depend entirely on invest- 
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ments ; but is it grossly imprudent for him to spend any part 
of the income he derives from them in addition to his earn- 
ings? We cannot think so. What, after all, is the purpose 
of investments, foreign or otherwise, if you must never 
spend a single penny of the income which they yield—not 
even in time of need? When all is said and done, we are 
a rentier nation; and our hope lies to-day in using, 
instead of wasting, the opportunities of that position. 


THE CASE OF WYTHENSHAWE 


ERY few people know that a Royal Commission on 

Local Government has been sitting for over four 

years and is still in existence. Perhaps this is not 
surprising, because most of their energies hitherto have 
been devoted to the consideration of the exact conditions 
under which boroughs shall be allowed to become county 
boroughs, and county boroughs to extend their areas into 
the neighbouring country. It has been largely a squabble 
for rateable value between the county councils and county 
boroughs, and has revolved round legal and technical points 
unintelligible to the layman. A unanimous report was 
presented in 1925, and since then, under an Act of 1926 
based on the Report, those county boroughs whose desire 
to expand was held up while the question was sub judice, 
have put their case for expansion before Parliament, and the 
results of the work of the Royal Commission have become 
visible. 

Nothing more deplorable can be imagined. One case 
alone must give everybody who is interested in town 
planning, and the orderly development of the country, 
furiously to think. 

The Manchester City Council, in an unwonted burst 
of imaginative foresight, purchased recently the so-called 
Wythenshawe estate; 3,000 acres of beautiful, undulating 
land, ideally situated for garden city development, and 
actually contiguous with the southern border of the city. 
The existing area of Manchester is already almost full of 
buildings. The city officials estimate that there are about 
2,000 acres left on which it is possible that houses may be 
built, and that if development proceeds normally every 
available patch of green land will have been used for 
building within the next ten years. 

There is only one way of avoiding this, and that is to 
build outside the present area, and owing to the fact that 
Manchester is surrounded on all sides, except the south, 
by fully developed areas, there is no contiguous district 
where development can take place under proper conditions 
except Wythenshawe. 

Before purchasing the estate, Manchester caused the 
most careful inquiries to be made by its own officials, and 
by town-planning experts of high standing, who unani- 
mously advised them not only that the estate was the only 
one available for development, but that it was ideal for 
their purpose. It was on this advice that Manchester, 
after long and sometimes acrimonious discussions, took its 
courage in both hands and purchased the estate. 

The 8,000 acres they purchased form the greater part 
of three parishes, and the Manchester City Council felt 
that those three parishes, which at present contain a popu- 
lation of only a few thousand, and which they proposed to 
develop into a city with a population of nearly 100,000 per- 
sons, should be included in the area of the city. It was 
quite obvious that it would be inhabited by persons work- 
ing in Manchester, and that if Manchester housing needs 
are to be met and a portion of the population moved from 
the present deplorable slums, they must go into Wythen- 
shawe. Further, it seemed clear that the Rural District 
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Council would never supply the necessary services, and 
especially the main drainage service which was necessary 
for the houses which Manchester proposed to build. The 
case for the incorporation of these few thousand acres into 
the city was overwhelming, and so it appeared to the 
Minister of Health, who, after arranging a local investi- 
gation at which all objections were heard, recommended 
incorporation. 

If the Royal Commission had never existed the Minister 
would undoubtedly have made a provisional order which 
would, as is almost invariably the case, have gone un- 
opposed through Parliament, and by this time Wythenshawe 
would be part of Manchester. But the Royal Commission 
recommended that the system under which the Ministry 
of Health, as an expert and authoritative tribunal, prac- 
tically decided most of these questions of extension, should 
be discontinued, and that they should be settled by a 
committee consisting of a few casual Members of Parlia- 
ment. The Manchester Bill accordingly went to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee and the whole of the chief officials of 
the Manchester City Council, after spending a great deal 
of time and thought in preparing their case, wasted thir- 
teen days of their valuable time in the corridors and com- 
mittee rooms of the House of Commons. Their case was 
forcibly stated before a Committee consisting of four 
Members of Parliament, some of whom may well have had 
strong feelings about the old quarrel between the county 
councils and county boroughs. No attempt was made by 
the Cheshire County Council or by the others who opposed 
incorporation to show that the extension was not neces- 
sary from the point of view of the health and well-being 
of the hundreds of thousands of citizens of Manchester. 
It is not too much to say that every town-planning expert 
in the country would agree that the extension is necessary, 
yet for some mysterious reason, which (very wisely) they 
did not attempt to explain or justify, the Parliamentary 
Committee refused Manchester’s application. 

There is nothing more important for the future welfare 
of this country than the decentralization of our great 
towns. The only experiments of importance which have 
yet been made are those which have been carried out by 
private enterprise, as, for instance, at Letchworth and 
Welwyn. The great obstacle to success is the slowness of 
development ; much money must be spent on roads, water, 
drainage, and light, and for many years no proper return 
can be made on this expenditure. This is the crux of the 
difficulty in developing garden cities. 

Manchester is in a position to build, say, a couple of 
thousand houses every year, and so to ensure to Wythen- 
shawe a rate of development which Letchworth can never 
dream of. For that reason town-planners are looking for- 
ward with the utmost eagerness to the results of Wythen- 
shawe; the first instance in which a great city with all its 
financial resources and powers of rapid development has 
made up its mind to try to show what it can do in the way 
of garden-city building. If Manchester is given the oppor- 
tunity to develop Wythenshawe and makes a real success 
of it, it is not too much to hope that it may be the begin- 
ning of a new era of health and happiness in which the 
town dweller will live under country conditions. 

No doubt, in spite of Parliamentary Committees, Man- 
chester will go ahead with Wythenshawe, though not so 
fast or effectively as would otherwise have been the case. 
There will certainly be constant friction, difficulty, and 
delay. 

It is a little depressing that this setback to the cause 
of garden-city development should be the most notable 
result of four years’ work of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN'S 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


(By Our PaRLiIaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


as E replied that he desired neither to eat nor drink, 
H but only to make what haste he could to be gone.”’ 
That statement of Cromwell is, I suppose, the reply 
you would receive to any query on any subject from all 
the 100 per cent. of the 100 per cent. Britishers which 
make up the House of Commons. Business which might 
have occupied weeks or months of discussion has been 
telescoped or flung aside. The days for debating estimates 
have been reduced to their legal minimum. Supplementary 
estimates and Bills which have passed through Committee 
have been ruthlessly flung over to the late autumn. The 
Appropriation Bill and the motion for adjournment, 
normally jealously reserved for discussions of matters of 
high import, have been concentrated into a single day’s 
limit. Such abbreviation can, of course, only be accom- 
plished by agreement between the three parties, and the 
three parties are in agreement on this, if upon no other 
point : that they are sick of the very scent and sight and 
sound of the Palace of Westminster. Parliament therefore 
rises before the first of August for the first time, I think, 
for more than twenty years, having achieved in its opera- 
tions since Christmas, besides the voting of Supply, only 
two measures, a discreditable Trade Unions Act, and a 
discredited Budget. 

There has been, indeed, in these last few days, evidence 
suggestive of a desire on the part of the Government Whips 
to disperse their subjects about Europe and over the 
countryside. After nearly three years of undistinguished 
subservience, and possibly with a view to an approaching 
election which cannot be long delayed, there are signs of 
faint movements of divergence and even of revolt in the 
enormous party, which has hitherto appeared to be as 
obedient and docile as the Prussian private to his drill- 
sergeant. No one quite knows the names of the rebels, or 
of those in sympathy with them. They bear such agreeable 
titles as the Forty Thieves, the Y.M.C.A., or the Twelve 
Apostles. They are understood to be as much in revolt 
against each other as against the Government; although 
one section at least (I believe the Forty Thieves) indulged 
in an organized and bitter attack on the Finance Bill last. 
Friday; and another, perhaps the Twelve Apostles, desir- 
ing to maintain the Conservative Party in the true tradi- 
tions of Conservative reaction, were joyfully slashed over 
the head by Lady Astor in the debate on the Education 
estimates, as the surviving remnants of the war-profiteers 
and the anti-waste gang of notorious memory. ‘‘ Many of 
these gallant fellows have gone out,” she asserted, ‘* but 
(pointing to Captain Arthur Evans, a Liberal renegade 
who is now entirely for economy in social service, who 
sat beneath her) their spirit goes marching on.”? The 
particular ‘“‘ gallant fellow ”’ hastily changed his seat, 
apparently in fear of physical assault. 

The Government Chief Whip may be commended for 
his discretion in determining that the time has come for 
a pause. By November the leaders of these groups may be 
coaxed, persuaded, or terrified again into unity, some with 
promises of office, some with promises of titles, some with 
forecasts of possible Colonial Governorships or other posts 
of honourable emolument. And the Conservative Party, 
as a united body, may continue marching on to its destruc- 
tion at the next election. 

Mr. Baldwin himself has fled across the Atlantic, pur- 
sued by the maledictions of all the farmers, who are the 
backbone of country Conservatism, and by the recommen- 
dation of the newspaper most loyal to him, that in “‘ Home 
Thoughts from the Sea” he should consider the recon- 
struction of his Cabinet, with the replacement by others 
of those who are conspicuously most inadequate to the 
positions they at present occupy. I should have thought 
the advice was perilous; for after he had sized up and 
condemned the litter of mediocrities who occupy most of 
the chief offices of state, he would be compelled ultimately 
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to face the inadequacy of the present Prime Minister. And 
if he faced that sincerely and disinterestedly, in the light 
of the past few years, he could come to but one conclusion : 
that his kingdom had departed, that he had been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 

There was something of farce and something of tragedy, 
if Parliamentarians be anything but tragic comedians, in 
the history of the Budget which last Friday was hustled 
through amid objurgations from all parties in half a-day 
of normal Parliamentary debate. It seemed so long since 
its introduction; the crowded House, the fight for visitors’ 
places, the careful building up by Mr. Churchill of thirty- 
eight millions increased expenditure, the momentary horror 
of the income-tax payers and the super-tax payers and 
the profiteers; then in the last ten minutes, amid a cres- 
cendo of cheers, a sudden lifting of hats and the appear- 
ance under them of the rabbits—Road Fund, Schedule A, 
Ministries to be destroyed—which were to go joyfully to 
death, butchered to make a Winstonian holiday. 

In the long debates which followed, each of these 
rabbits found valiant defenders. Members became con- 
scious that when they were slaughtered, there were no 
more to take their places. And all realized that the whole 
thing had been, not finance, but the successful trick of 
an enormously plausible conjurer. So on Friday, Tory, 
Liberal, and Labour fell on the unfortunate concoction, 
while Mr. Churchill, instead of producing an epoch-making 
speech, with his usual wit and courage and defiance, wan- 
dered in and out of a scanty assembly with only occasional 
but bitter interruption, looking like nothing so much as 
the definition of man in the unrevised Prayer-Book : “‘ He 
cometh up and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth as if 
he were a shadow; and never continueth in one stay.” 

Two able men, Mr. Gillett and Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, 
proposed and seconded the motion for rejection. Mr. 
Gillett has considerable and intimate knowledge of bank- 
ing, which gives him a right to speak, and even to assert of 
the volatile Chancellor of the Exchequer that ‘* he has no 
vision, no conception of the great needs of the country at 
the present time.”? Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, with a double 
first, a Fellowship at Trinity, and half a dozen University 
prizes behind him, cannot be swept away with the scorn 
which can be exercised on the manufacturer of mere plat- 
form rhetoric. Both of them, if they could learn to speak 
in a Parliamentary debate, have brains enough to occupy 
high positions in a Government. Unfortunately, neither 
has attained those intangible qualities which count in that 
strange assemblage, which is more concerned with art 
than science, and which accepts a bad play well acted 
sooner than a good play dismally presented. They were 
fortified by Sir Fredric Wise in what was, for so mild a 
man, a fierce attack on Government policy; by Mr. Sande- 
man, with quotations at once humorous and pathetic of 
the extortions of the Inland Revenue officials; by the 
aged veteran, Sir John Marriott, in his perpetual pleadings 
for economy; and by Mr. Grenfell, representing the City 
of London, and others who plunged in with a general note 
of derision and contempt. Finally, the mighty form of 
Mr. Ronald MeNeill emitting promiscuous platitudes, rolled 
over a debate in which not a single voice had been raised 
from any party in favour of the Government; and the 
Government whipped no less than 338 members, provided 
God knows how, and emerging from God knows where, for 
the passage of the Finance Bill, which probably every one 
of them regarded in one or the other of its provisions with 
either disgust or dismay. 

On Tuesday, which the Liberals had chosen as the 
day to discuss the Education estimate, I expected a debate 
of dullness and dreariness; but, on the contrary, was re- 
freshed by one of the most vivacious and interesting dis- 
cussions of the whole Session. Lady Astor, rising, appar- 
ently, from the centre of a nest of disgruntled 
** economists,”” spoke better than I have ever heard her 
speak before. Sir John Simon made the best speech that 
he has made this session, and seemed a new man now that 
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the chaos and confusion of the Trade Unions Bill is re- 
moved from his shoulders. And the Duchess of Atholl 
revealed a power of debate and a knowledge of the details 
of her department which should encourage those who desire 
the entrance of more women into the work of government. 
Lady Astor laid about her with her customary vivacity, 
but with, underneath it, a strong and sincere motive which 
she has not always been able to exhibit in the House of 
Commons. ‘* We can’t afford not to raise the school age,”’ 
was one of her aphorisms. Another had reference to the 
spectacle of a hundred and fifty thousand boys and girls 
not at school and not in employment. ‘I can under- 
stand a Communist desiring a continuation of this state 
of affairs. What I cannot understand is the contentment 
of a Conservative.’? Sir John Simon, after counting the 
cost (more than forty million pounds) of the preliminary 
bombardment before the battles of Ypres, responded with 
a lightning retort to a query from the Conservative benches, 
** Was not that a preliminary bombardment to battles 
when the nation was fighting for its life? *? ‘* I am advo- 
cating a preliminary bombardment for the saving of our 
children in the battle of life.”” The Duchess of Atholl 
succeeded in diffusing an atmosphere of general friendliness ; 
declaring that the only difference between the Government 
and other parties regarding the raising of the school age 
was as to the day or date when this could be accomplished. 
But when Mr. Percy Harris brutally inquired whether 
** that means that the Government are in favour of raising 
the school age at some date or other in the future,’”’ she 
was obliged to reply, *‘ I have no authority to give an 
affirmative answer to that question ” and with such a reply 
the whole confection of whipped cream and sugar plums 
fell suddenly to the ground. The realities appeared in Lady 
Astor’s impeachment; Lord Eustace Percy was not strong 
enough to stand up against the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and while other Ministers received all that they 
demanded, he hands-upped and surrendered one of the 
most vital of all social services. It is the weakness of a 
man, as the House realized, who sees and admires the 
better thing, but is miserably compelled to do the worst. 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM THE 
SEA 


HAD been reading the remarkable leading article which 

appeared recently in the Times under the above heading, 

and was dozing, I suppose, in front of the wood fire 
which is so acceptable in July, when Mr. Baldwin, in a 
yachting-cap and white trousers, touched me on the 
shoulder. 

** Excuse me,” he said, pleasantly, “‘ but is that your 
deck-chair? ”’ 

** It is,’ I replied instinctively, ‘* but sit down on 
this one next to me. I want to ask you a few questions.” 

Mr. Baldwin looked unconvinced about the chair, but 
complied with my request. 

** IT hope,”’ said I, quoting the Trmzs, “ that you are 
availing yourself to the full of this opportunity for an 
unusual and unfettered retrospect. It is not often given 
to a busy man in mid-career to take a solitary glance at 
his handiwork from outside, and your own unaided instincts 
are nearly always better than the composite products of 
your Cabinet.”’ 

** It is very kind of you to say so,’”? remarked Mr. 
Baldwin. 

** It is not saying much,” I replied. 

‘* The latest episode of the House of Lords,’’ I went 
on, still quoting the Times, “‘ will serve as well as any other 
for the text of your meditations. You can hardly fail to 
reflect in the course of your voyage to Canada upon the 
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deplorable want of preparation and backing with which the 
Government’s proposals saw the light.”’ 

** Come. That’s hardly fair,’? said Mr. Baldwin. 
‘* We’ve had a Cabinet Committee working on them for 
months and months, and innumerable schemes have been 
rejected as impracticable. As long ago as April, 1925, 
Birkenhead produced the substance of this present plan in 
the House of Lords, and no one turned a hair. I am not 
particularly keen on doing anything about the Second 
Chamber myself, but Salisbury is terrified of the Labour 
Party getting into power and abolishing private property, 
and Birkenhead is pining to get back into the House of 
Commons ” 

‘‘ Why don’t you leave them to bang their heads 
against the wall? ’’ I cried, again taking my cue from the 
TIMES. 

‘© So I have, haven’t I? ” retorted Mr. Baldwin, ‘* but 
it isn’t only my colleagues. The Party managers are 
frightfully keen on entrenching themselves in the 
Lords before we get thrown out of the Commons, and the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations 
pestered me with resolutions until I gave them a sort of 
pledge to do something about it. Perhaps they’ll be satis- 
fied now we’ve had this mess, and let the matter drop.” 

‘* But can you let it drop? ” I inquired. ‘* Has your 
plan been definitely withdrawn? ” 

Mr. Baldwin stirred, uneasily. 

‘* Well, not exactly,” he replied. ‘* But I doubt 
whether we shall have time to carry it through before the 
General Election.”’ 

“Then it will be an issue when you go to the 
country? ”’ I suggested. 

‘‘ God forbid! ”’ cried he, fervently. ‘* We must cer- 
tainly shelve it somehow before then. Perhaps I might 
give another pledge not to reform the House of Lords.” 

** Like you did over Protection? ”’ said I. 

‘** Exactly,”’ said he. 

‘‘ And I suppose you’ll renew that pledge too? ” I 
inquired. 

‘* Well, I’m not sure,’’ replied Mr. Baldwin, medita- 
tively. ‘* You see, we can hardly face the electors on our 
record without putting forward any new proposals for deal- 
ing with unemployment and trade depression. How would 
it be to come out for a General Tariff again? ”’ 

** You could hardly do that, after 1923,”’ said I. 

‘‘ Do you think not? ” he asked. ‘* Perhaps you’re 
right. ‘I daresay they wouldn’t take it from me. But 
somebody else might have a better chance. . . . Suppose 
I dropped out, I wonder whether Austen Chamberlain, for 
instance, the hero of Locarno. . . . A clean slate. ...A 
fresh start... .”? And Mr. Baldwin fell into a pleasant 
reverie. 

‘* Your meditations have taken the wrong turning,” I 
remarked, to attract his attention. ‘‘ The Tres says that 
you ought to overhaul the whole personnel of the Govern- 
ment, to remove Ministers who are either tired, or misfits, 
or palpably out of tune with the times (with a small t), 
and infuse fresh blood into an organization which is ceasing 
to work as a team. You may as well begin at once. Who 
is tired? ” 

‘* Tam,” replied Mr. Baldwin, promptly. 

‘* You’re not in this competition,” said I. ‘* Who are 
raisfits ? 

‘‘ Ef brains wuz to settle it 
(horrid reflection !) 
Wich of our onnable body’d be safe,” 





murmured Mr. Baldwin to himself. 
‘¢ Well, Winston doesn’t seem to be much good at 
economy, and he has been getting into very hot water 
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over this silly business of stopping tax-evasion,”’ he 
answered aloud; ‘* and Cunliffe-Lister doesn’t seem to be 
doing much good at the Board of Trade, and Jix obviously 
ought to be at the Foreign Office if he’s going to run our 
foreign policy, and wa ; 

** Stop! ”’ I cried, “‘ you won’t have any Cabinet left 
if you go on like that. What about those who are ‘ palp- 
ably out of tune with the times ’? ” 

** Well, there’s Salisbury, of course,’? Mr. Baldwin went 
on, placidly, “‘ he’s medieval. And the Lord Chancellor 
seemed a bit out of tune over that House of Lords business, 
and _ 

** What about Lord Birkenhead? ”’ I inquired. 

**T’ve rather changed my mind about F.E.,”’ he 
replied. ‘* When he joined us, I thought he would be a 
heavy liability, and he does make me squirm sometimes by 
his public utterances, but he’s an excellent colleague, and 
his advice in the Cabinet is generally very sound.” 

** Then I gather you’ll keep him,” said I. 
you'll sack the rest? ” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Baldwin. ‘ They don’t 
deserve it. It would be an extraordinary stroke of luck 
for them to get out now and to come back fresh at the 
General Election with their records forgotten. But I 
won’t have that. Let them take their fair share of the 
discredit of the next two years. Let us hang together.” 

** Then you don’t expect the Government’s stock to 
rise next session? ”* 

“* Rise!” exclaimed Mr. Baldwin. ‘It’s simply 
bound to slump. Look at our commitments! Votes for 
flappers, which they don’t seem to want, and everybody 
else hates. The Factories Bill, which the Forty Thieves 
and their following detest. Neville’s Poor Law Reform, 
which is bound to upset the agricultural constituencies. 
The House of Lords issue to be buried. Another deficit 
for Winston, and another of his Budgets. And all the 
while trade depressed, unemployment continuing, a quarter 
of a million miners on our hands, Poincaré stirring up 
anti-German feeling on the Continent, Reparations work- 
ing up for a new crisis, and God knows what mischief 
brewing in Russia and China.”’ 

“* It’s a gloomy picture certainly,” said I. ‘* But why 
do you choose those subjects for legislation if they’re not 
popular and don’t help to solve the country’s most urgent 
problems? ”? 

‘* My pledges, of course. You wouldn’t have me break 
my pledges? ”’ said Mr. Baldwin, reproachfully. 

** I’ve the greatest respect for your delicate sense of 
honour,” I replied, ‘* but being hag-ridden by pledges, as 
you are, seems to lead inevitably to occupying the whole 
time of Parliament with measures carelessly projected three 
or four years ago without any regard to altered circum- 
stances or the more pressing needs of to-day.” 

‘* Then what’s your remedy? ”’ he asked. 

** Trust in your own unaided instincts,” said I. 
“* That, as you told the farmers, is the Englishman’s way. 
He aiways asked to be left alone, to conduct his own work 
as he thought best in his own way. Follow his example; 
rely on yourself; have confidence in yourself; do not look 
to your colleagues to help you out of every hole you get 
into. That is what you said in your speech in Lincoln- 
shire ; why not apply it to yourself? ” 

** But my unaided instincts tell me to get back to my 
pigs in Worcestershire,’’ said Mr. Baldwin. 

** Exactly. Follow them! ” I cried. 

** Then get out of my deck-chair,”’ said he. 

It is difficult to get out of a deck-chair, and, in my 
struggle to do so, I awoke. 








s* But 


PETER IBBETSON. 
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T is interesting to speculate on the train of reasoning 

that led Mr. MacDonald to his recent prophecy that just 

as Liberals voted Tory at the last election to keep the 
Socialists out, so at the next election Tories wil] vote 
Liberal for the same reason. Perhaps the fear was father 
to the thought, but an argument can be traced. At the 
recent by-elections the Labour vote has remained fairly 
steady, with a slight upward tendency, excluding the two 
London elections. This has been the case even since the 
Liberal revival was reflected in the greatly increased Liberal 
polls in elections such as Leith and Bosworth, where the 
Tory slid down to the bottom. It might seem to be a fair 
assumption that the increased Liberal vote was not taken 
from Labour, but from the Tories. When one looks at it 
again there is clearly a flaw, or two flaws, in the argument, 
which Mr. MacDonald may have overlooked. It is unsafe 
to build up a case too exclusively on the figures of the 
last general! election, when the Zinoviev letter scare rallied 
to the Tories a great multitude of voters who were not 
normally Tory voters, but either indeterminate voters who 
thought they were saving the country, or people who 
usually vote Liberal. The recent rise in the Liberal figures 
is most probably explained by the return of Liberals to 
their party allegiance. Further, it is important to 
remember that the poll at the recent by-elections was much 
larger all round than at any previous time, which suggests 
that the “* floating voter,’? men and women with no party 
ties, have been voting Liberal by way of registering a 
protest against the Baldwin Government. Mr. MacDonald 
is probably right to the extent that a great many people 
who voted Baldwin at the last election will not do so 
again. 

7 * * 

I do not think the farmers have been quite fairly 
treated in the comments on their quarrel with Mr. Baldwin. 
They have been blamed for the violence of their manifesto 
and for their folly in persisting in crying for the moon of 
Protection. I think some pungency of phrase is justified in 
view of Mr. Baldwin’s actual record. Ido not believe for 
a moment that farmers, or at any rate the wiser heads 
among them, ever imagined that they were going to pin 
Mr. Baldwin down to Protection, and they would admit 
that he has never pledged himself to that. He has, how- 
ever, unquestionably pledged himself—when he was seek- 
ing the farmers’ votes—to do something for agriculture. The 
farmers were perfectly entitled to go to him now that the 
election is not very far off, and to find out what it is he 
intends to do. They have been disgusted to find that 
apparently he intends to do nothing at all. He had nothing 
to offer them but the advice, always unpalatable, to go 
away and work and cease to look to the Government for 
help. This treatment, coupled with the cynical suggestion 
of Lord Linlithgow that an election manifesto serves its 
purpose when it secures the return to power of those who 
issue it, has completely disillusioned the farmers in Mr. 
Baldwin. They now know that all his fine talk about 
safeguarding the employment and standards of living 
of agriculture and the rest of his smooth words, mean 
nothing at all, and the comment they make is his own, 
that farmers are “‘ perfectly sick of being monkeyed about 
by Governments.” While the head of this Government 
deals in cynical negations there are plenty of Tory candi- 
dates who are telling the farmers to go on trusting him, and 
that he will after all do something for them when he sees 
his way. It is only reasonable to suppose that the effect 
of this breach between historic allies, which is unexampled 
in politics, will be to turn many farmers to the party which 
has at any rate a definite scheme of assistance to offer. 
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The Miners’ Federation has been holding its conference 
this week in the darkest hour of its history. Refused recog- 
nition by the owners, robbed of half its membership, with 
one miner in every five out of work, and its leadership 
discredited, it is in a state of unexampled weakness and 
disorganization. While in this pitiful condition the once 
proud Union is threatened by attacks both from the Left 
and from the Right, which make it very difficult for the 
saner men to set about the necessary work of reconstruc- 
tion. The attack from the Left is a burrowing from within, 
Mr. Cook burrowing the most vigorously of all. His party 
works quite openly for salvation through alliance with 
Russia, and making the Miners’ Union the spearhead of 
Communism in this country. The natural reaction from 
this enterprise is the formidable new movement towards 
non-political unions of miners, which was started by Mr. 
Spencer in the Notts coalfield, and which, I am told, is 
making much progress, helped by the sympathy of Mr. 
Havelock Wilson and his Industrial Peace Union. Natur- 
ally this non-political movement is denounced as a trick of 
the employers, and, of course, the employers are friendly 
to it, but the support that comes from the workers shows 
plainly that large numbers are thoroughly sick of the in- 
competence of their propagandist orator, and are breaking 
away from mere disillusion. Under these circumstances, 
the chances of getting on with the job of building up the 
Unions again in the coalfields and of overhauling the 
machinery, which experience has shown to be cumbrous and 
inefficient, for the purpose of handling disputes seem to be 
smal]. The miners have paid bitterly for their pathetic 
loyalty to Mr. Cook, and they go on paying. 


* a * 


It is only eminent statesmen whose birthdays evoke 
in the Press ante-obituary notices. These seem particu- 
larly superfluous in the case of Lord Balfour, whose 
seventy-ninth birthday found him running the British 
Dominions from Whitehall as the locum tenens for Mr. 
Amery. Lord Balfour, happily, is still in full vigour of 
body and mind. The man who said farewell to party 
leadership sixteen years ago on the modest plea that age 
is out of touch with the changing spirit of the times, has 
since borne many high offices and done work of world 
importance. There is time for Lord Balfour to complete 
yet another career. He is our richest repository of political 
knowledge and experience, and if he long ago tired of the 
strife of party in which he was wont to show the artificial 
resolution of a man playing an alien part, he has gained 
more than he has lost by the widening of his outlook and 
the deepening of his sympathies. The Tories and they only 
will complain that he has given to mankind what was 
meant for party. Lord Balfour never was a successful 
party leader; for his intellectual detachment could never 
be concealed, and he chilled rather than inspired. As an 
Elder statesman, mellowed by time, and moving with 
dignity in a world of wide ideas and grand aims, he is 
the most imposing figure in our public life. He has always 
been wanting as speaker and writer in distinction of style, 
and of his vast output of words in speech nothing, I fear, 
will stick in the general memory—not a single simple 
phrase. He is eminent for the superb consistency of his 
intellectual attitude to things, disconcerting in the rough 
business of politics, but fine and appropriate in the larger 
world of philosophy and culture. The old jest that meta- 
physicians think highly of him as a politician, and politi- 
cians think highly of him as a metaphysician, is even 
cheaper than most smart sayings. Metaphysicians know 


well that he has enriched the study of ultimate things, and 
politicians are not so foolish as to underrate his subtle 
mastery on the tennis-court of state. 
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It was inevitable, I suppose, that the death of General 
Dyer should have caused a raking-over of the embers of 
the Amritsar controversy. It was always extraordinarily 
difficult to find the sane middle line of judgment through 
the burning jungle of passions which were aroused by that 
terrible affair. There was little that was helpful either in 
the fierce nationalist propaganda in India or the screaming 
advocacy of the militarists and high Tories. The incident 
is becoming cool enough now for the historical spirit to 
handle it, and in reading the obituary notices I was struck 
by the disposition shown to do dispassionate justice to 
General Dyer, even in quarters where no sympathy for the 
policy of thoroughness was to be expected. The 
fairest explanation of the situation and of General Dyer’s 
motives is to be found in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN; the 
most severe because the quietest censure in the Times 
notice, which is a plain statement of fact. Thinking, as I 
do, that the shooting at the Jallianwallah Bagh was a 
dreadful blunder, I think one should nevertheless avoid the 
melodrama of making a villain of this perfectly honest 
soldier, with his limited but inflexible sense of duty. He 
was broken, and his life was shortened as the result of 
what he did, but he maintained to the last that it was 
necessary, and that he would under the same circumstances 
do it again. 

* * 7 

I see that in the Socialist paper Forwarp Mr. Tom 
Johnston (if I am correctly informed as to the authorship 
of these notes) rebukes me with the icy condescension which 
comes so easily to the true intelligentsia for a harmless little 
jest of mine about the Scots and the “‘ oppressed English.”’ 
This, I must tell Mr. Johnston, is our time-honoured way 
in England of concealing our sufferings under a smile. I 
am told that I ought to be ashamed of repeating an 
** ancient jape,’” but I doubt whether anyone outside the 
ranks of Scottish Labour intellectuals would object to a 
piece of folk-humour so well established. I tentatively 
advance a theory about the famous Scottish sense of 
humour. It is that the Scot has a keen sense of 
humour—within the national family circle. Jokes about 
the idigsyncrasies of the Scot are all very well among rela- 
tives—but let the Saxon dare to join in the fun! I sug- 
gested quite seriously that the silly fuss which a group of 
Scots members have been making about the picture at the 
House of Commons was intended to cloak a little propa- 
ganda for Scottish Home Rule. Mr. Johnston convinces 
me that I was right, for, after refusing to be amused, he 
proceeds to air certain alleged grievances of Scotland over 
the distribution of taxation, of the kind that were so 
familiar in the old Irish Home Rule controversy. This is 
interesting, but singularly irrelevant to a complaint against 
displaying a fresco of the Parliamentary Union of the two 
countries, a complaint with which I would agree on artistic 
grounds. Mr. Johnston should address himself to the 
Scottish donor of the picture and the Scottish artist who 
is responsible for the selection of the subject. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
BRITAIN AS A RENTIER 


S1r,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ The Industrial 
Transition ’’ in your last issue you emphasize, as you have 
often done before, the changes which appear to be taking 
place in our industrial life. These changes are, roughly, 
the decay of all industries which have to meet foreign com- 
petition, balanced to some extent by the growth of new and 
miscellaneous industries, mainly directed to providing the 
home market, and the growth also of the distributive trades. 
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As you say, ‘‘ the economic position which emerges as a 
resultant of these tendencies is profoundly ungatisfactory, 
though far from desperate.” 

But what you do not give us, and what I for one would 
be very much interested to have, is an analysis of the 
fundamental economic causes of these tendencies. I do not 
suppose you will add another ‘‘ scapegoat’’ to those you 
mention in attributing all our evils to the gold standard. 
And, even if you were to do so, the question would merely 
be pushed one step further back, and we should have to ask 
why are we able to delay for so long or escape permanently 
an adjustment to our currency standard which other nations 
are so quickly forced to make? 

As far as I can ascertain, we do not man for man pro- 
duce more wealth than our continental competitors, though 
We may produce as much. Yet our standard of living and 
our wages are certainly higher. 

Am I right in thinking we are enabled to live better than 
they do because of our foreign investments ; and, further- 
more, that these investments may be one cause of the indus- 
trial tendencies you lament? It seems to me that we exhibit 
as a nation some of the characteristics of a ‘‘ rentier,’’ living 
on unearned increment accruing from the wealth accumu- 
lated by the labours of his forefathers. 

As a nation, and as a result of the efforts and sacrifices 
of past generations, we exact tribute from the rest of the 
world to the extent of some £300,000,000 or more per annum. 
For this we neither spin nor toil. One consequence is that 
we can and do import to this extent without any necessity to 
export. Another consequence, it seems to me, is that this 
wealth is diffused by the owners of the foreign investments 
throughout the community by means of taxation and expen- 
diture, thus increasing home consumption, and enabling in 
general—except in the trades subject to foreign competition— 
a higher standard of wages to be paid than would otherwise 
be possible. This higher standard in all home trades in turn 
reacts upon the basic export trades through higher costs in 
a thousand and one ways, through high railway rates, local 
rates, thus adding to the cost of production and rendering 
competition abroad extremely difficult. 

An individual ‘‘ rentier ’’ living on unearned increment 
and, let us say, farming can live a very pleasant life, can 
diffuse his wealth by paying somewhat higher wages to his 
employees than his less fortunate fellows, and can in general 
live a pleasant and useful life. But probably, if he tries to 
sell his milk and butter at prices to compete with his poorer 
neighbours living only by the sweat of their brows, he will 
find himself before a difficult problem. 

The very fact that we are so wealthy in foreign invest- 
ments may, it seems to me, lead to a general style of life, 
which as a nation we can perhaps afford, which may give 
our people more leisure and more happiness than other 
nations, which, indeed, may have all those advantages in 
life that a ‘‘rentier’’ finds in his unearned wealth, but 
which, as a sort of back-blow, strips our export industries 
of their power to compete with the industries of ‘‘ leaner ”’ 
nations. 

If, suppose, we were ever to get to the point where we 
could get all our imports for nothing at all, we could then 
devote ourselves entirely to home trade, to the cultivation of 
our own estate, rather on the principle of the rich man’s 
farm, which is never intended to *‘ pay.’’ There is no reason 
why our life should not be very happy, as long as nothing 
ever disturbed the regularity of the receipt of our imports. 
But, if they ever ceased, we should be like the rich man 
whose comfortable existence was based on receiving, say, 
£50,000 a year and whose investments suddenly lost all 
value. 

I should be glad to know what you think there is in 
this analysis. It almost seems to me another example of 
the ‘‘ deceitfulness of riches.’’—Yours, &c., 

R. H. BRAND. 

11, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

July 26th, 1927. 

[We reply to this letter in a leading article-—Ep., THE 

NATION. ] 
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THE NEW REGENT STREET 

Sir,—Mr. Trystan Edwards, the writer of a full-column 
article in THE NaTION of July 2nd, on the building of the 
New Regent Street, has asked me for information why a 
foreman-mason should be distressed at the work he was set 
to do in the building of it. This in itself goes a long way 
towards explaining the condition of some of our modern 
architecture. An occasional visit to a scaffold and workshop 
may reveal interesting matter for his consideration. 

As a matter of fact, I did give the information in my 
few lines. I will now repeat it in other words. Girder con- 
struction is encased in columns of stone ; all the designed 
details for this stone are still those of hand-worked masonry, 
but every bit of stone is cut and shaped by machinery, num- 
bered for its place. The mason is then given the job of a 
handy man to do the placing. 

Here the statement made by Mr. Edwards, that the stan- 
dard of workmanship is too high, needs qualification. True, 
the most perfect finish will not lend beauty to the case of a 
piano in its present form, but any careless work inside will 
give cause for trouble. A craftsman can afford to show a 
human lapse, he can correct this while the work goes on, 
and add interest by doing so ; but any inaccuracies in parts 
prepared by the machine, cause trouble. 

I also indicated in those few lines, that the architecture 
of the New Regent Street has suffered by having been built 
at a time when building was trying to become reconciled to 
engineering. Architects, designers, and craftsmen are all 
affected alike by this. In their training the study of the 
great periods of the past is essential, and this tends, in 
varying degrees, to keep them out of touch with our 
mechanical age, in which they are to take up a noticeable 
position. 

Their position is further complicated, as the mechanical 
age, though a material fact, is already losing spiritual life. 
The desire for art and craftsmanship existing to-day, not 
only among the apostles of ‘‘ Arts and Crafts,’’ but among 
all classes, including the foremost engineers, is equal to the 
driving force of mechanical production. 

The apparent stalemate in design is evidence of this con- 
flict, as is also that counsel of despair, wrung from Mr. 
Edwards, the call for poorer workmanship. 

Seen in this light the New Regent Street is not pure 
architecture ; it has, then, been built by partially developed 
commerce and engineering, still in need of borrowing heavily 
from architecture. The next Regent Street may give perfect 
expression to the then possibly fully developed mechanical 
age. 

But what are to be the visions beyond that? Man will 
then be formally divorced from his first love: art and crafts- 
manship, inspired by the knowledge of natural materials, 
shaped by the human hand. It would be foolish to try to 
stay the progress of our mechanical age ; but there may be 
wisdom in trying to direct it, where already not all its mani- 
festations appeal, and it is taking away something, without 
replacing this by anything equivalent, from the foreman- 
mason and his fellow workers, who, after all, form a large 
class in the society of men. 

It may be well to ponder on the fact, that there is no 
popular enthusiasm for the New Regent Street or other 
modern building schemes. Why should there be? They 
have no share in it. The brick frontages of the jerry-built 
villas, with their creepers and hand-tended gardens, have at 
least a look of homeliness about them.—Yours, &c., 


P. VAN DER WAALS. 


S1tr,—As Mr. Trystan Edwards asks me in his courteous 
letter to explain myself further, I may be forgiven for 
addressing you again on this subject, though I began by 
confessing my incompetence. 

It is not, however, quite fair to desire of me a more 
elaborate criticism of the New Regent Street. I did not 


write to criticize Regent Street, but Mr. Edwards's article. 
Regent Street had been sufficiently criticized by Mr. Edwards 
himself, and I did not then, nor do I now, want to add any- 
thing to his reasons for deploring the way in which that 
great opportunity has been missed. The old Regent Street 
was, to quote from his article, ‘‘ characteristically and splen- 
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didly English,’ and its successor ‘‘ seems alternately 
French, German, or American.’’ That is to me a sufficient 
explanation of the saddening effect which I admitted the 
New Regent Street had on me, and if I felt impelled to write 
to you after reading Mr. Edwards’s article, it was because, 
in the attitude of mind which enabled him to pass lightly 
over this deplorable lack of originality as the penalty which, 
‘of course,’’ we pay for our cosmopolitan education, I 
seemed to detect the gravest danger to the chance of a 
better state of affairs. 

How can a truly modern and national English architec- 
ture be evolved? I do not imagine that anybody, least of all 
a foreigner, is in the possession of the secret that would 
work the miracle. But to me the root of the trouble seems 
to be that architecture is not taken seriously in this country, 
and that public opinion is indifferent. What, then, could 
be more unfortunate than for a writer who himself is dis- 
satisfied with the actual results to counsel acceptance of 
them—and this, too, in a journal like THE NATION, where one 
looks for a little more courage and concern for the future?— 
Yours, &c., 

P. GEYL. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


S1r,—Of paramount interest to professional women, and, 
indeed, to all women graduates, is the Council Meeting of 
the International Federation of University Women, ‘which 
has been held at Vienna this last week. In addition to the 
debates on many questions of intellectual co-operation, the 
delegates from over twenty countries have presented deeply 
interesting reports of the work of women graduates in their 
own lands, varying from Denmark, where their work is 
principally international, as in home questions women 
graduates have real equality with men graduates, to Italy, 
where the Laureate are vigorously protesting against the 
Bill forbidding women to teach literature, history, and philo- 
sophy in the higher schools, or to Poland, where a strongly 
supported memorandum has been presented to the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw on its leaving the Chair of Pedagogical 
Psychology empty rather than appoint the unique and 
highly qualified candidate, who happens to be a woman. 
The German graduates complain that their women doctors, 
like so many in England, are losing their appointments on 
marriage, and the Bulgarian graduates have protested to 
their Ministry of Education against a proposed scheme to 
dismiss women professors who are found to have private 
means of support. To those graduates in remote countries, 
the advice and sympathy of graduates from other countries 
is an inestimable boon, and is one more form of the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness which is needed to promote friendship 
between the nations of the world.—Yours, &c., 

ALYs RUSSELL. 


CATS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Sir,—It is clear, when Mr. Leonard Woolf states that 
the cat-lover is simply a person susceptible to the ‘‘ cold 
and formal beauty " of the animal, that he is not among the 
elect, or he could hardly make so gross a misstatement. The 
cat-lover, apart from the cat-fancier, the animal-lover, or 
the mere e«sthete, possesses a highly. specialized comprehen- 
sion of that animal’s mentality, allied with abnormal 
delicacy of touch. He does not hurt the cat’s feelings, 
material or other, and if accidentally causing pain to the 
creature is instantly forgiven. A cat recognizes no keeper, 
but only a friend; and a cat as friend is faithful—heart- 
rendingly so, for modern human life is peripatetic, and 
the cat, moved from familiar surroundings, is, contrary to 
belief, very easily lost. 

The cat-lover, like the bird-lover, is known at once to 
the object of his affection; but beyond that there are 
individual attachments to which the cat will adhere as 
tenaciously and lovingly as any dog, often to its own un- 
doing. And the cat, unlike the dog, is seldom savage or 
treacherous. It does not ask or need a master who dare 
bully it. In no circumstances should a cat ever be slapped. 
Reasoning and opportunity are all that this most cleanly of 
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animals can require. When bullied he loses his instinctive 
tidiness. The tragedy of pussy is that he is a bad walker 
and a good climber. 

Every tom-cat (and a gib-cat is not a complete cat) 
believes, in season, that the night was made for loving. 
So his father believed before him, and we must not quarrel 
with an animal because he is subject to his own laws. He 
is a poet, and the lady of his dreams is a poem. So in town 
life Romeo often meets with brutality. I have myself 
recently suspected a beautiful young cat of being fiendishly 
treated on repeated occasions ; his leg was broken and his 
body bruised. And the pathos of this most sensitive of all 
domestic animals is part of his appeal. In suffering he 
would return to his beloved humans, his eyes deep with the 
sorrow of betrayal, and they could offer no panacea for 
pain but death. And death cannot be merciful to a creature 
compact of warmth and living and loving. The cat attracts 
by the strength of its passions, its gracious ways, its indi- 
viduality, daring, and genius, as well as its beauty ; and it 
moves our hearts by its frailty (for a cat is dexterous rather 
than strong) and its utter confidence in individual members 
of the family of the cruellest animal on earth, man. The 
pity is that for its own sake (not for ours, for we all like 
kittens) we cannot teach it birth-control.—Yours, &c., 

FELIX. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Srr,—Mr. A. G. Tansley is a very lucid writer, and his 
reviews in THE NATION are always pleasant to read, however 
much one may differ from his views. But I was especially 
gratified in reading in his review in THE NATION of July 16th 
the following sentence: ‘‘ The biological support on 
which Freud relies in this speculation is certainly largely 
illusory, and the position, though it has been blindly 
accepted by many psycho-analysts, urgently requires critical 
consideration from the biological side.”’ 

Now we all know that Mr. Tansiey is thoroughly at 
home here and his views have authority and value. I 
therefore venture to think that I shall not be far wrong if 
I say, making use, mutatis mutandis, of Mr. Tansley’s own 
words, that this ‘‘ bold reshaping of the fundamentals of 
human biology is likely to be regarded with Olympian con- 
tempt by the academic biologist.” 

Now, would it not be better if on the psychological side, 
where Mr. Tansley is evidently not on quite so familiar 
ground, he treated with a little more respect the judgment 
of the academic psychologist? The latter’s ‘‘ Olympian 
contempt ’’ does not result from a ‘‘ Complex.’’ Using 
again Mr. Tansley’s words, mutatis mutandis, I may say 
with reference to Freud’s doctrine: ‘‘ The psychological 
support on which Freud relies in this speculation is cer- 
tainly largely illusory, the position, though it has been 
blindly accepted by many psycho-analysts, urgently requires 
critical consideration from the psychological side.’’-— 
Yours, &c., A. WOHLGEMUTH. 

Rutland Lodge, May’s Hill Road, 

Shortlands, Kent. 


RELATIVE BIRTH RATES 


Sir,—Mr. Meyrick Booth says in THE NATION of July 23rd : 
‘“ It seems to me that what England needs is, above all, a 
policy to encourage the birth-rate of the best stocks.”’ 

But to me it seems that this cannot be done until some 
agreement is reached as to which are the best stocks. It is 
not everybody who agrees with Dean Inge and other teachers 
of the Eugenics Society about the qualities which indicate 
excellence of stock. Besides, it may be that it is undesirable 
to have too much uniformity—the same qualities everywhere 
and in all conditions of life. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Elsie is a 
lovable character and undoubtedly a valuable one for an 
entourage like that of Riceyman Steps, but a Committee 
of the Eugenics Society, obsessed with the importance of 
‘* intelligence,’’ might desire to eliminate her.—yYours, &c., 

HarRo.tD W. H. HE sy. 

Maelcombe, E. Prawle, Devon. 

July 23rd, 1927. 
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NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


S1r,—May I be permitted two general observations on 
the naval disarmament position? 

The first is that it seems a little optimistic to rule out 
the possibility of war between Great Britain and the United 
States. Neither we nor the Americans are likely to forget 
the historical circumstances of their origins, which the 
present Mayor of Chicago so successfully exploited not long 
ago. And now we see America rather wantonly seeking 
to wrest the sceptre of naval supremacy from our weakened 
and impoverished hands. I speak according to nationalist 
folly, but is there no possibility of a casus belli arising here, 
as general war-weariness evaporates? To my pessimism, 
the more or less common tongue is an inadequate safeguard. 

My second observation is that real disarmament by sea 
is so much easier than on land or in the air. What, except 
the extremity of human combativeness and unwisdom, pre- 
vents the pooling of the world’s navies on the high seas 
under an international flag and the control of an inter- 
national body? We should not then need to worry about 
defending our trade with seventy cruisers. Seven would 
be more than enough. More important than that, the first 
breach would be made in Apollyon’s shining armour, and a 
great wave of hope would renew the world.—Yours, &c., 

R. D. C. GRAHAM. 

33, Edgware Road, 

Marble Arch, London, W.2. 
July 19th, 1927. 


GLADSTONE AND THE 


COLONIES 
By PHILIP MORRELL. 


ORE than forty years ago, in an atmosphere of 

passion and excitement which it is now difficult to 

recall, Gladstone at the age of seventy-seven was 
introducing his first Home Rule Bill. His speech, which 
lasted nearly three and a half hours, was considered one of 
the greatest of his great efforts. Most of it deals with old 
and forgotten controversies, and is now quite unreadable ; 
but near the beginning is a passage—not quoted in Morley’s 
biography—which those who enjoy tracing the development 
of that amazing career will find curiously interesting :— 

‘‘ The principle that I am laying down,” he says, ‘‘ I 
am not laying down exceptionally for Ireland. It is the 
very principle upon which, within my recollection, to 
the immense advantage of the country, we have not only 
altered but revolutionized our method of governing the 
Colonies. I had the honour to hold office in the Colonial 
Department fifty-one years ago. At that time the 
Colonies were governed from Downing Street. ... We 
were always fed with information by what was termed 
the British Party in those Colonies. A clique of gentle- 
men constituted themselves the British Party ; and the 
non-British Party, which was sometimes called the dis- 
loyal Party, was composed of the enormous majority of 
the population. . . . England at that period tried to pass 
good laws for the Colonies ; but the Colonies said: We 
do not want your good laws ; we want our own.” 


_ It was in the month of January, 1835, that Gladstone 
was appointed by Peel to be Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, with the duty of representing his department in 
the House of Commons. Of all the difficult questions of 
that day the question of the Colonies was probably the 
most difficult. When Lord Aberdeen, Gladstone’s chief, 
took office two months earlier, he is reported to have said 
that Heligoland was the only colony he found “ quiet.’’ 
Everywhere indeed—and most of all in Canada, which two 
years later broke out into open rebellion—there was acute 
discontent; and the appointment to such an important 
office of a comparatively unknown young man of twenty- 
six, who had been less than two years in Parliament, and 
had no family apnnection, seemed to his contemporaries a 
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very rash proceeding. Peel’s administration was not long- 
lived—less than three months later he was defeated on an 
Irish question and resigned—but it was long enough to give 
Gladstone an opportunity of getting an insight into the 
problem which for all the rest of his life, whether as regards 
the Colonies or Ireland, was to him a matter of absorbing 
interest. ** I rather like Gladstone,”’ wrote Sir Henry 
Taylor, one of the permanent officials at the office, ** but he 
is said to have more of the devil in him than appears.”’ 
Enough of the devil at any rate to make him concentrate 
all the energy of his mind upon the various aspects of the 
Colonial problem, and gradually to formulate some fairly 
definite views as to its treatment. Amongst the Gladstone 
papers at Hawarden there exist the Notes* written about 
this time for an Essay on ** Colonies and Colonization,” an 
essay in which the whole question of our Colonial policy 
is fully and elaborately discussed, and in which, though 
the view taken is still largely an aristocratic one, you find, 
clearly enough, some of those Liberal and humane ten- 
dencies—as regards education, land-holding, a popular legis- 
lative assembly, and so on—which were at last to carry 
Gladstone so far from the Toryism, the accidental Toryism 
as he afterwards called it, of his youth. Eight years later, 
at the end of 1845, he is again sent to the Colonial Office, 
this time as Secretary of State in Peel’s Free Trade Govern- 
ment—*‘ a strong accession,’’ as a contemporary describes 
the appointment, ‘* to the progressive or theorizing section 
of the Cabinet.”? Again his term is a short one, hardly 
more than six months—but the tendencies that had been 
formed in his earlier experience are steadily developing, 
and within the next few years Gladstone has begun to be 
recognized as one of the foremost champions of what after- 
wards was to be known as the commonwealth creed. ‘‘ You 
seem to me,’’ wrote J. R. Godley, himself a leading re- 
former, in an Open Letter, which he addressed to Gladstone 
in 1849, ** to be the one among our leading statesmen who 
has most fully considered the question of Colonial Reform, 
and the one most likely to appreciate and encourage the 
humblest effort to advance that cause.”’ 

It was the period when the idea of colonial self-govern- 
ment was being rather grudgingly and reluctantly recog- 
nized. In the year 1840 the Government of Canada Bill 
had at last been passed, and in the years 1849-52 various 
Bills for extending similar rights of self-government to 
Australia and New Zealand—but always with many checks 
and safeguards—were passing through Parliament. To the 
Tories of that day, as to a good many of the Whigs, all 
this meant nothing but separation. ‘‘ One by one,”’ ex- 
claimed Lord John Russell, ‘* all the shields of authority 
are thrown away, and the body of the monarchy is left 
exposed to the assaults of democracy.” ‘* These wretched 
Colonies,’’ wrote Disraeli to Lord Malmesbury in 1852, 
** will all be independent in a few years, and are a mill- 
stone round our necks.”” To Disraeli and the Die-hard 
Tories—as to most of the advanced Radicals of that day— 
the complete separation of the Colonies from the Mother- 
Country seemed not only an inevitable, but even a desir- 
able solution. In the meanwhile, Gladstone—with that 
strange mixture of enthusiasm and courage and English 
good sense which make him so attractive, so heroic a 
figure—was proclaiming new principles of Colonial govern- 
ment. ‘‘ Spoke one and a half hours on the Australian 
Bill,’”? he notes in his diary on May 138th, 1850, ** to an 
indifferent, inattentive House; but it is necessary to speak 
these truths of Colonial policy even to unwilling ears.” 
Again and again, in speech and pamphlet, with every 





* These notes have been recently published as an appendix to an Essay 
on “ Gladstone and Imperial Policy,” by Paul Knapland, Professor of History 
at Wisconsin, a very valuable supplement to Morley’s Life. (Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 
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variety of argument and historical analogy, he develops his 
favourite theme. In a speech to the working men of 
Chester in 1855, when, after his great period as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he had become the most conspicuous 
political figure of his day, he again addresses himself to 
the Colonial question, and after apologizing that he can 
give them nothing but the rudest and the very slightest 
sketch of so vast a subject, contrives in an eloquent address 
covering forty pages of print to give them a complete 
review of the whole controversy. His principles are now 
familiar enough, They are the principles which have at 
last been accepted as the basis of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations; but to the men of that day they seemed new 
and strange and extremely dangerous :— 

‘* We ought to reduce,’’ he says, ‘‘ not our political 
influence, but our power over the Colonies to a minimum. 
... Let them have all the functions of Government 
which they can be induced to undertake. . . . We cannot 
stamp the image of England on the Colonies like a coat 
of arms upon wax. For all true, genuine, wholesome, 
and permanent resemblance we must depend upon a law 
written not on stone but on the fleshy tables of the heart. 
It must be wrought wholly through the free will and 
affections of the Colonial community.”’ 


He is accused of separatism, of undermining the Empire, 
of impairing the authority of the Crown, but indignantly 
denies the charge. He and his friends, he asserts, are ‘* not 
the destroyers, but the preservers of Imperial unity.’? The 
question to be faced, he said, was ‘* whether these Colonies 
are or are not to ascend to the condition of free communi- 
ties.”’ Gladstone had no doubt that they must, but he 
was confident that upon a basis of freedom and volun- 
taryism the unity of the British Commonwealth could still 
be maintained. 
‘* Govern them,’’ he says in his speech at Chester, 
‘“upon a principle of freedom. Defend them against 
aggression from without. Regulate their foreign rela- 
tions. These things belong to the Colonial connection. 
But of the duration of that connection let them be the 
judges, and I predict that, if you leave them this freedom 
of judgment, it is hard to say when the day will come 


when they will wish to separate from the great name of 
England.” 


Finally, in 1881, speaking as Prime Minister, he makes 
a prophecy which has become famous by fulfilment :— 

‘* Perhaps if the day of difficulty and danger should 
arise we may from the affection of the Colonies obtain 
advantage and assistance which compulsion would never 
have wrung from them, and may find that all portions 
of the British Empire have one common heart, and are 
equally devoted to the honour and interests of their 
common country.”’ 


Less than six months after the date of this speech came 
the tragedy of the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
in Dublin—a crime so terrible that Gladstone, when the 
news was brought to him, seemed for the moment to be 
stunned by it, and its memory remained always, as he 
said, ** like an unhealed wound.’’ More and more, for the 
remaining eighteen years of his life, the complications of 
the Irish question and the attempt to apply to Ireland the 
principles which he had seen so successfully applied in other 
parts of the Empire, occupied the chief attention of his 
mind, and there are few more pathetic pages in biography 
than when Gladstone realized, after the election of 1892, 
that whatever might be the ultimate fate of Irish Home 
Rule, he at least was defeated, and would never live to see 
the carrying out of his great project. All this is described 
in Morley’s biography with a vividness and skil] that can 
never be surpassed, but Dr. Knapland has done well to 
bring before us, as fully as he has done, an earlier and 
hardly less interesting phase of Gladstone’s statesmanship. 
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I CAME AS A BRIDE 
By T. F. POWYS. 


MUDDY lane led from the Maidenbridge road to 
Walberton. Upon either side of the lane there were 
wide ditches that, even in summer time, were nevel 

dry. The lane went along for a mile and then Walberton 
was reached. 

If the lane was muddy the village was more so, for 
all the cottages seemed to be splashed by the dirt, and 
even Walberton Hall, though now owned by good Mr. 
Cobb, who endeavoured to enjoy the mud as well as he 
could, was built in the mire. In Walberton it was best 
to believe that all the world is dirt and each man and 
woman but a walking part of it, for so each seemed to be 
when out of doors. 

Mr. Cobb had come to Walberton to be alone, and he 
certainly succeeded, for the mud of the lane kept all his 
friends away, and, with the exception of his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Williams—for Mr. Cobb had no wife to care for him— 
and Wicks the gardener, he saw scarcely anyone—though 
once he saw the bride. 

Mr. Cobb had come to Walberton an old man, and 
he did but wait, m no unfriendly manner, an event that 
would at least place him beyond all ugliness and release 
him for ever from a very muddy world, and yet he felt 
strangely startled when he saw the bride. 

It was a night in winter when a cloud that resembled, 
both in colour and in kind, the mud of the lanes and fields 
of the village, as cold as the frozen air could make it, hung 
down over Walberton, out of which was squeezed by the 
black hands of the night great drops of rain. As there was 
a moon, though the night was so gloomy, it was not alto- 
gether dark and, before going to bed, Mr. Cobb extin- 
guished the dining-room lamp, stayed for a moment by the 
window and looked out. 

Mr. Cobb was too good to be afraid, but he certainly 
felt a little strangely when he saw a young girl, dressed in 
a wedding frock and wearing white shoes and stockings, 
step quickly along the drive and knock at the door. 

A sensation that approached excitement hurried Mr. 
Cobb to the door, which he threw widely open, for he knew 
well enough the honour and consideration that is due to a 
bride. He saw no one. 

Although during the night the rain had changed to 
snow, the clean white dress that it had given to the village 
was gone again by the morning and Walberton had 
returned to its old state of mud and slush. 

Mr. Cobb could not forget the look of his ghostly 
visitor. He took up a book and read :— 

‘* Her face too dazzling for the sight, 


Her winning coyness fires my soul, 
I feel a strange delight.” 


He sat in his study after breakfast and, ringing the bell 
for his housekeeper, he asked to see Mr. Wicks. 

Mr. Wicks came in a hurry, holding a blacking-brush 
that he had just been using upon his master’s boots. : 

‘© Wicks,”’ said Mr. Cobb, “* last night, when I looked 
out of the window, I saw ~ 

‘© Ah,”? said Wicks, ‘* I know very well what you are 
going to say. You saw the bride of Walberton, sir.” 

** Tell me about her, Wicks,’’ said Mr. Cobb, ‘* and 
I must say to you that, old as I am, I would have laid my 
heart at her feet, had she come as a live bride, instead 
of a ghostly presence, to Walberton.”’ 

** IT would to God you had, sir,’’ replied Wicks, feeling 
for his handkerchief, but finding none he wiped his eyes 
with the blacking-brush. 
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‘© Ah,’’ said Mr. Wicks, ** most of we have seen the 
bride about this time of the year, and ’tis said she won’t 
never rest quiet until someone be willing to husband her 
and to lie beside her in the bed where she be.”’ 

** The grave,’’ said Mr. Cobb. 

Wicks nodded. 

‘‘ The bride came to Walberton,’”’ said Wicks, **‘ when 
Squire Goddy was owner here, and he were a man who 
liked a young maid.”’ 

** T have heard of him,’ said Mr. Cobb, “‘ for I pur- 
chased the estate from his heirs.” 

‘** T mind the bride coming well,’ said Wicks. ‘* Twas 
a cold snowy day when she did come, but though the snow 
fell it turned to mud and water in Walberton. I do mind 
the night well. Mr. Goddy had been staying at Stone. 
bridge, and it chanced that the pretty maid was a servant 
in his friend’s house, and Mr. Goddy had a mind to her 
and said, jokingly maybe, ‘Come as my bride to 
Walberton.’ ” 

‘* The bride were a poor girl, and she had only her 
black servant’s frock to walk in, and ’tis twenty miles from 
Stonebridge to Walberton. She were a pretty meek thing, 
same as some be who do dream of weddings. 

*¢ *T'was her afternoon out, and so she did start walk- 
ing, saying to sheself, to make the way seem shorter, ‘ I 
be going as a bride to Walberton.’ 

** Twas a cold day for she to walk so far, but she 
went along well enough, telling her story in the villages 
that she passed, and though some didn’t believe her there 
were some who did. 

** At Norbury one old wife, Mrs. Balliboy, cried, when 
she heard the bride’s tale. 

‘* * But where be thee’s frock? ’ Mrs. Balliboy asked 
of the bride, ‘ where be thee’s wedding clothes? ” 

** *T have none,’ the maid answered, ‘ but I did hope 
that someone upon the road might give me a dress.’ 

** Mrs. Balliboy took her own wedding-frock—’twas 
old and belonged to forgotten times, but ’twas white and 
clean. 

*** Take it and welcome,’ she said, ‘ for ’tis another 
kind of clothes that I’d best be thinking of.’—Mrs. Balli- 
boy kissed the bride. 

** At Dodder the bride knocked at another door and 
old Potten who were standing near did listen to her tale. 
Potten did nod at she and look at her dress. 

**¢ ¢ *Tis white stockings thee do want,’ he said. Potten 
stepped into the doorway and called. ‘ Here, old woman,’ 
he shouted, ‘ a maid be going as a bride to Walberton, so 
do ’ee give she they white stockings that thee do hoard 
and save for thee’s own burial.’ 

“** And did Mrs. Potten give them to her? ” asked Mr. 
Cobb. 

‘* She did,”’ replied Wicks, ** and ’tweren’t long before 
the bride were in Madder and a girl did say, when she heard 
where she was going, ‘ I will give thee a pair of white shoes, 
for I do only cry over them every night time, for they 
baint needed now.’ 

** The bride walked on, trying to keep they white 
shoes clean. She walked gaily and thought of all the 
happiness that was to come when she was a wedded woman. 
She stopped once more at me brother’s house, that be 
upon the main road before the turn to Walberton, and 1 
were told what she looked like then. 

‘© She were a little thing with a small cherry mouth 
and eyes as soft as any heifers be. She were womanly too, 
wi’ the body of a pretty breeder, and she held herself up 
proudly as any bride should do. She did ask her way to 
Walberton, and brother John, who do buy and sell straw 
and hay, did invite her into front room. 
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*** Thee be a walking bride,’ said John, ‘ but where 
be thee going? ’ 

***T am going to wed Mr. Goddy,’ she said boldly. 

** Brother John did look foolish when she named the 
squire, and the little children did creep into corners, for 
there weren’t one of them that hadn’t felt the lash of Mr. 
Goddy’s riding-whip one time or another. Brother John’s 
wife be a woman ™ 

**T do not doubt you,”’ said Mr. Cobb smiling. 

*** Mr. Goddy has a wife already,’ she said, ‘ and so 
thee best take and go home, for I do fancy thee be nothing 
only a street-walker.’ 

***T don’t believe you,’ answered the bride. ‘ No 
gentleman would ask a young maid to come as his bride 
if he were married already. I will not stay to be mocked.’ 

** Brother John opened the door to her. 

** * *Tis the first muddy turn on the left,’ he said, ‘ and 
some folks’ true lies be meant for kindness.’ 

‘“* The bride took the lane, and however much she 
tried to keep her shoes clean they were soon soaked and 
spoiled, and though the rain hadn’t yet begun there was a 
thick low-hanging mist ahead.”’ 

Mr. Wicks gently rubbed his own knee with the 
blacking-brush. 

** I was groom at the Hall then, and I mind the night 
well, for Squire had his friends there and I did bide late 
to tend their horses. I think it were Farmer Pardy who 
had just driven away, and I did stand and look, for 
someone was coming. 

** "Twas a young girl, and when she came to me she 
said quietly, ‘ I be come as a bride.’ 

**T did stand back a little when she said that, for 
I thought the maid mid be mad. But there was no mad- 
ness in her eyes, only excitement and hope. And then 
*twas that I thought Squire had beguiled her there with 
his wicked ways. 

*** Do ’ee go home quick, young maid,’ I said, ‘ for 
Squire be worse than any Bluebeard.’ 

‘** The bride held her head high and went by me and 
rang the bell that hung beside the great open door. I do 
mind the clatter of ’en now. An old witch woman who 
did serve Squire did come to her, and I did go to the great 
window and peeped in. 

** The fire roared in the hearth. Farmer Mew and 
James Andrews were drinking wine, and Squire were lean- 
ing back wi’ his glass filled before him. The door opened 
then and the bride entered. 

‘* The Squire leaned back and laughed. But she 
wasn’t abashed ; she went and knelt to him. 

*** T am come as your bride’ she said. . . . 

** The bride was given a cottage to live in, that no one 
else didn’t want, and she were made to work on the home 
farm, for Mrs. Goddy wouldn’t let she bide in house after 
what happened that night. 

** *Twas mud upon the bride then, mud and mire, but 
she would work hard and did still say to folk that she 
came as a bride. 

‘* *T'was as much as we all did expect that when her 
dead child were born she had no strength to live, and 
*twas heard about from one to another that ‘ the bride be 
a-dying.’ ” 

** *Tis strange,’? said Mr. Wicks thoughtfully, ‘* how 
religious me wold ’oman be.”’ 

** T am glad to hear it,”’ said Mr. Cobb. 

** She did tend the bride when her mind did wander,” 
continued the gardener, *‘ and the bride were too far gone 
to notice that her baby was dead. 

*** T be going as a bride,’ she said, but did forget the 
name of village. 
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** Me woman leant over her. 

** * Thee be going as a bride,’ she did say. ‘ The bride- 
groom awaits you and in woon moment thee’ll be saying in 
Paradise, ‘ I came as a bride.’ ”’ 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE Interlude Theatre Guild is one of those institutions 
i by which alone, it appears, the real theatre can now 
live in this country. Its eighth production, which took 
place last week in the useful little theatre at Blackfriars, 
was ** The Race with the Shadow,”’’ by Wilhelm von Scholz, 
translated by G. and T. Rawson. The play was acted 
years ago by the Stage Society, but it was worth putting 
on again. It is, in a sense, a symbolic play, and deals, if 
you like, with the problem of artistic creation; but the 
whole thing has so much become drama, the symbol is so 
indistinguishable from the human being, that it lives with- 
out any of that creaking or uneasiness we get in such a thing 
as ‘* The Spook Sonata.”” The worst of a play with only 
three characters, however, is that it must be superbly 
acted, and unfortunately this was not the case. The acting 
was good, but not quite good enough, and perhaps the play 
would have stood a slightly more melodramatic production. 
Mr. Alfred Gray had some good moments as Dr. Martin; 
but Mr. Cyril Wood, as the Stranger, gave the only really 
convincing rendering: he spoke as if he meant and felt 
every word he said. At all events, such a show provides 
a far better evening than most popular successes, and the 
theatre is not at all hard to get at. Besides, the pro- 
gramme is agreeably enterprising. 
* * 


I could not help feeling thoroughly ashamed of myself 
after witnessing “‘ The Village,’? by Vere Sullivan, at the 
Globe Theatre. The attitude towards “‘ rustics ’? was con- 
ventional in the highest degree, and the plot foolish beyond 
what is permitted, but I found myself laughing quite 
heartily all through the play. The dialogue is often comic, 
though in rather an obvious way, and the play was assisted 
by lively production on the part of Mr. Reginald Denham, 
and good acting. Miss Una O’Connor and Miss Nancy 
Price were extremely amusing as two different types of 
what, on the stage, pass for peasants. Miss O’Connor even 
succeeded in putting a little feeling into her part. Mr. 
Clarke-Smith, also, put in ten excellent minutes as a 
suburban rake. One cannot seriously commend the 
** Village,’’ but it is just the thing for relations from the 
provinces. 

* * * 

** The Golden Clown,” a French film which was shown 
last week at the Marble Arch Pavilion, demands to be 
judged from a high standard, and, as such, is disappoint- 
ing. One expected a French film with the circus as a back- 
ground to make the most of its material and of its fascinat- 
ing pictorial potentialities. Actually there was much too 
little of the circus and a good deal too much of the ** home 
life *? of the clown, both in the caravan at the beginning 
of the film and in his very de lue flat after he had become 
a successful music-hall star. And perhaps M. Gosta Ekman, 
good actor though he showed himself, is hardly good enough 
clown to fill such an exacting part. It is the old ‘* Pag- 
liacci ”? story modified, the clown who laughs though his 
heart is breaking, but in this case the clown, whose adored 
wife has gone off with a rich dress-designer, breaks down 
and takes to drink and ruins his career. There are some 
dramatic moments in the film, as when the clown accident- 
ally sees the lovers reflected in a mirror at the back of the 
stage and smashes the mirror, again when he is suddenly 
confronted with his rival in the audience of the third-rate 
circus to which he has been reduced, and when, in trying 
to trace his wife whom he does not know to be dead, he 
finds instead his child whom he has never seen. 

% * * 

Can a detective story keep its thrill on the screen? 
So much of the charm of a detective novel lies in trying to 
unravel the plot. That is impossible in a film. In a novel 
you have the thoughts of the detective explained; you 
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think out, while reading, the various solutions of the 
problem. On the film you have no time to think out any- 
thing ; you cannot even guess the thoughts of the detective 
as he flickers on and off the screen. This, at any rate, was 
the case in ** Wolves of the Underworld,’’ an ingenious 
U.F.A. production distributed by Wardour Films. The 
programme tells of ** a young criminologist’s efforts to cap- 
ture a desperate gang of forgers,’’ but as you cannot follow 
the mental efforts, you are thrown back for your thrill 
simply on physical sensations. This film provides sensations 
in plenty, perhaps in rather sordid detail. The detective’s 
meeting with the six horribly masked figures, and the 
moment in the vault when those imprisoned are waiting to 
be blown to pieces by an infernal machine (which turns out 
to be a dream), are unforgettable scenes. The story is well 
acted, and Siefried Arno cleverly provides the humorous 
relief from the horrible. But I think detective stories 
require a new and unconventional treatment on the screen 
which ‘* Wolves of the Underworld *”? does not really 
attempt. 
* * * 

The fourth Loan Exhibition of the Magnasco Society, 
which is being held at the Warren Gallery in 
Maddox Street, consists entirely of drawings of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, chiefly of the Italian 
schools. There is great variety here both of manner and 
idea—sketches for pictures and decorations by Tiepolo, 
** architectural cappriccios ’’ by Bibbiena and Piranesi, 
schemes for frescoes or pictures by Annibale Caracci, 
Domenichino, and Baroccio, a design for a fountain by 
Bernini, figure-studies by Guido Reni, Guercino, and others, 
a view on the Grand Canal by Canaletto. One of the most 
charming drawings is Guardi’s very delicate study of 
** Figures in a Gallery,’’ which looks extremely restrained 
among some of its agitated and exuberant neighbours. 
Altogether the exhibition is very representative of the 
different tendencies of the baroque period, its violence, its 
elegance, its elaborate desire to be ornamental, its love 
of the unusual, and the Society has been fortunate in being 
able to draw upon the many collections in England which 
are extremely rich in such material. In a separate room 
there is a collection of drawings by Mr. Matthew Smith. 
These are almost all drawings from the nude, and Mr. 
Matthew Smith, who is already well known in his paintings 
for his remarkable and brilliant colour, shows himself also 
to be a sensitive and accomplished draughtsman. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 30th.— 
Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce—Exhibition of Industrial 
Designs, Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 10 (till 
August 31st). 
Royal Aero Club—Air Race for King’s Cup—Hucknall 
Torkard Aerodrome, Notts (for three days). 
Canterbury Cricket Week opens: ‘‘ Old Stagers ”’ 
season starts. 
Southern Command Tattoo. 
Mr. J. M. Keynes on ‘* The Control of Big Businesses,’’ 
Liberal Summer School, Cambridge. 
Sunday, July 31st.— 
Bicentenary of Citizen House, Bath, ‘* Festival of 
Drama,” July 8lst-August 12th. 
Monday, August Ist.— 
Cowes Regatta Week opens. 
Tudor Revels, Old Palace, Hatfield Park, Hatfield. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s address; and Mr. Ramsay Muir 
on ** The Distribution of Ownership,’’ Liberal Summer 
School, Cambridge. 
Tuesday, August 2nd.— 
Mr. Hubert Phillips on ‘* Trade Unionism ”’; 
Mrs. W. T. Layton on “‘ Family Allowances *’; Mr. 
E. D. Simon on ‘“ The Organization of Industrial 
Peace ’?; Mr. W. McG. Eagar on “ Entry into In- 
dustry,’’? Liberal Summer School, Cambridge. 
Wednesday, August 8rd.— 
Mr. W. T. Layton on ‘* The International Position of 
Great Britain ’?; Mr. Seebohm Rowntree on ‘* The 
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Economy of High Wages ”’; Dr. Moritz Bonn on “‘ In- 
ternational Trade,’’ Liberal Summer School, Cam- 
bridge. 
Thursday, August 4th.— 
Mr. Philip Kerr on ‘* The State and Industry ”’; and 
the Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell (Valedictory Address), 
Liberal Summer School, Cambridge. 
Omicron. 


THE WITNESS 


The blue dusk tingled, on a sudden grew 

Vocal and vigilant. ‘* A star,’’ she said, 

** Ts watching us *’; and as he turned his head 
He saw the bright metallic beam and knew 

The star was Sirius—its changing hue 

Called to his mind that somewhere he had read 
How, for nine years, the starry beam must thread 
Mazes of space, to reach Earth’s tardy view. 


** And, ah,’’ he thought, ‘* another love than this 
Called forth from Sirius, nine years ago, 
These beams that flash and tremble as they see 
That early love’s betrayal in this kiss.” 
** Come, draw the curtain, dear,’’ he said—and so 
Shut out the witness of his treachery. 

Frepa C. Bonn. 








THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 


Nightly 


(Gerrard 3929.) 
Wednesday and Friday, at 2.30. 
“ THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 
AMBASSADORS. 


at 8.15. Matinees, 





(Ger. 4460.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., TUES. & FRI., 2.50. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
“THE SPOT ON THE SUN.” 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 





DRURY LANE. 8.15. 
“THE DESERT SONG.”’ 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. 
THE VAMPIRE PLAY, “DRACULA.” 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES: WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
EXTRA MATINEE: BANK HOLIDAY MONDAY, at 2.30. 


EVGS,, MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.4. 
A New Musical Play. 


GENE GERRARD. 





Gerrard 0313 





FORTUNE THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
“ON APPROVAL.” 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 
HIS MAJESTY’S 


Regent 1307. 
MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 





Gerr. 0606. 
MAURICE CHEVALIER in 


LEW LESLIE’S “‘ WHITE BIRDS.” 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinee, Thursday, at 2.30. 


Smoking Permitted. 























KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightiy, 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.40. 
JEAN CADELL in 
“ MARIGOLD.” 
GREE Hommerenith. Riverside 3012. EVENINGS at 8.0. 
‘““WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED ——” 
n entertainment inspired by Charles Dickens. 

Produced by NIGET, PLAYFATR. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30 
ST. MARTIN'S. Gerr. 315. Eves. 845. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.3. 
‘““MEET THE WIFE.”’ By LYNN STARLING. 
CONSTANCE COLLIER. GFORGE TULLY. HENRY DANIELL. 
CINEMAS. 

CAPITOL, Haymarket, SW. Continuous DAILY, 1 to il. SUNS., 6 to ll. 
Commencing Monday next, August Ist. For one week only. 


RIN TIN TIN 
in “* HILLS OF KENTUCKY.” 
Also MARIE PREVOST in “ALMOST A LADY.” 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF MONARCHY 


EN years before the French Revolution the throne 

of France was occupied by Louis XVI., that of Prussia 

by Frederick the Great, that of Russia by Catherine 
the Great, that of Great Britain by George III., while 
Maria Theresa and the Emperor Joseph II. ruled over 
Austria and Hungary. Two of these monarchs, Catherine 
and Frederick, are counted among the great figures of his- 
tory; all of them, except George, were absolute rulers, and 
even George contrived for a few years so to derange the 
wheels of the British Constitution that he was able to rule 
as well as reign. If one had been alive in 1779, looking 
round the world and seeing oneself surrounded by these 
great and all-powerful figures, one might have been tempted 
to say that monarchy was one of the most flourishing, 
healthy, and stable of human institutions. One would have 
been completely mistaken. ‘‘ Legitimate ’? monarchy was 
really on its last legs; beneath the surface it was in a state 
of hopeless incompetence and bankruptcy. In 1789 thrones 
began to totter and fall; after 1815 the momentum in the 
decline and fall of monarchy steadily increased until just 
before the Great War the few monarchs who still ruled 
were relics and anachronisms, while to-day the few thrones 
which still exist are occupied by shadows. 


* * * 


This process of decay is illustrated by two books pub- 
lished in the same week. Miss Katherine Anthony, who 
recently produced an excellent life of Catherine the Great 
of Russia, has followed it up with ‘‘ The Memoirs of 
Catherine the Great of Russia,’’? based on Dr. Boehme’s 
German edition (Knopf, 21s.), while at the same time we 
are given “‘ Franz Joseph as Revealed by his Letters,” 
edited by Otto Ernst and translated by Agnes Blake 
(Methuen, 15s.). In the memoirs of the extraordinary 
woman who ruled over Russia from 1762 to 1796, and in 
the letters and telegrams of the extraordinary old gentle- 
man who ruled over Austria-Hungary from 1848 to 1916, 
you can see the whole process of the suicide and final 
mummification of monarchy. Psychologically they are 
fascinating books. Catherine was not of the most royal 
blood, though it is rather absurd to talk of her as a 
** parvenue ”’; she came of that class of Teutonic princeling 
whose occupation it has been for a long time to provide 
daughters-in-law to the great monarchs of Europe. She 
was a woman of some intelligence, and of an insatiabie 
vitality which had not been crushed out of her by a royal 
education or infected in youth by the blight peculiar to 
Courts. It is true that after her marriage to the imbecile 
Grand Duke Peter she lived for sixteen years, as she says 
in her Memoirs, ‘‘ a horrible life’? at the court of her 
formidable and eccentric ‘* mother-in-law,”? the Empress 
Elisabeth of Russia. (The Empress was really Peter’s 
aunt, but she stood to Catherine in place of a mother-in- 
law.) It must be remembered, of course, that in the 
Memoirs we have only Catherine’s side represented, and 
that her behaviour as Empress makes it improbable that 
she was a complacent daughter-in-law or the model of a 
dutiful and loving wife. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
Russian Court was an impossible place for any intelligent 
person to live in, and Catherine, married to a half-witted 
savage, surrounded by spies and bullies, constantly sub- 
jected to the hostility and suspicion of the Empress Elisa- 


beth, saw the worst side of it. But, though she was only 
fifteen when she came to Russia, her character had already 
been formed, and she was saved by that astonishing buoy- 
ancy and vitality which make her Memoirs so refreshing. 


* * * 


In the eighteenth century the world was changing 
below the surface; it was passing into the modern machine 
age. The middle classes had begun to think, the lower 
classes to stir uneasily, The religious and political foun- 
dations of society were being questioned. In the midst of 
this the monarchs of Europe lived lives of fantastic irre- 
sponsibility. Some of them, like Catherine herself, who 
wrote her epitaph and claimed in it that “‘ she had a 
cheerful temperament, republican sentiments, and a kind 
heart,’ professed to be enlightened, but their enlighten- 
ment was as imaginary as Catherine’s republicanism. The 
world of ‘* policy,’? war, intrigue, ceremonial, and sexual 
venality in which they lived, when it did not reduce them 
to half-wittedness, converted them into violent and erratic 
drivers of a machine which they were totally unable to 
understand. The ordinary men and women, who were the 
cogs and screws of that machine, learned to hate monarchy 
during the eighteenth century. The tremendous outbursts 
of popular joy over the death of kings in the eighteenth 
century, e.g., of Frederick William of Prussia and 
Louis XV. of France, ought to have been, but, of course, 
were not, a warning to their survivors and successors. 


* * * 


Even the Hapsburg who came to the throne in 1848, 
the year of revolution, and died in the middle of the Great 
War—which began as a war to make the world safe for 
Crown Princes and ended with the driving out of Tsars, 
Kings, and Emperors—never heeded or understood the 
warning. Francis Joseph of Austria has always hitherto 
been somethings of a mystery. It seemed impossible to 
believe that any human being, even an Emperor, could be 
quite so cold, precise, and inhuman an automaton as he 
appeared to be. His letters and telegrams now show us 
that that is exactly what he was. He was an eighteenth- 
century absolute monarch congealed in the nineteenth; he 
reminds one of the frozen mammoths sometimes discovered 
to-day in Siberia. The only feelings which he ever showed 
were roused by hunting (compare Louis XVI.), the rights 
and powers of the Hapsburg family, and etiquette. His 
one relaxation was shooting stags and does; otherwise the 
whole of his laborious life was spent in sending telegrams of 
congratulation, preventing any innovations, and preserving 
his own prerogatives. His only intellectual interest appears 
to have been the weather. As the editor of this volume 
remarks, the telegrams sent by Francis Joseph to h® wife 
** are limited in nine cases out of ten to bulletins as to the 
temperature of the air that the Emperor is at that moment 
inhaling.” It is even more significant that the telegrams 
which in the same year he is sending both to his wife and 
to his mistress, Frau von Schratt, are precisely similar in 
wording and feeling, or rather absence of feeling. A single 
example of the Emperor’s most intimate style will 
suffice :— 

‘* Sincerest thanks for your dear letter of the 6th. I 


am well: the weather has improved, but it is cold and 
inclined to rain. 


LEonaRD Woo.LF. 
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REVIEWS 


A SYMPOSIUM ON MR. WELLS 


Meanwhile: the Picture of a Lady. By H. G. WELLS. 
-) 


(Benn. 
7s. 6d 


I suppose this book has come to me and not to Mr. Edwin 
Muir because of the publisher’s rather flamboyant announce- 
ment, which asserts that it deals largely with the General 
Strike. But as a matter of fact it is primarily a religious 
tract, and ought to have gone to ‘*‘ A. F.’”” Anyway, Mr. Wells 
will never say what he thinks of Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Lloyd 
George, but only what Clissold or Sempack or somebody 
thinks, so I don’t see why I should say what I think of 
Mr. Wells. Accordingly, I have lent the book to several 
friends and collected their opinions. 

As I say, the book is primarily religious, so I sent it first 
to Minns, an intelligent member of the Established Church, 
who takes an interest in the philosophy of religion. ‘* The 
theology of this work seems to be extraordinarily washy,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘ We have the familiar semi-mystical jargon 
about a God who is neither real nor imaginary, neither 
personal nor impersonal—a mere annexe and afterthought 
dragged in to give colour and plausibility to some dreary 
process of evolution, which, on the basis of a mis-reading 
of nineteenth-century science, is represented (for no 
intelligible reason) as tending towards some valuable end. 
This quasi-mysticism is as different from the true mysticism 
of a man like Dean Inge as chalk from cheese. The same 
old Life-force stuff, designed to flatter the middle-class 
citizen into supposing that though he has given up the 
discipline of worship and prayer, he is really rather a 
religious cove after all. If men of letters can’t believe in 
Christianity and must preach morals, why can’t they remain 
good honest utilitarian agnostics like Mill and Huxley and 
George Eliot? But I suppose that after his post-war 
excursions into dyarchy, one must at least be grateful that 
Mr. Wells has taken to heart Clough’s lines :— 

‘“** Thou shalt have one God only : who 
Would be at the expense of two?’” 

This was not encouraging, but I thought it worth while 
sending the book on to Sanderson, a member of the Liberal 
Summer Schools, for an opinion on its political and economic 
aspects. ‘*‘ Mr. Wells’s views,” he replied, ‘‘ if one may dare 
to reconstruct them from those of his characters, seem lack- 
ing in lucidity and common sense. Sempack is an egotis- 
tic, turgid old bore, who prattles in terms of Utopias and 
*Isms instead of discussing sane and practical measures of 
reform. The young man Philip seems to be a megalomaniac 
who imagines that because he has riches and good inten- 
tions he can scorn the co-operation of organized political 
forees and set the world to rights on his own. The analysis 
of the General Strike is shallow to a degree which is not 
justified by its being put into the form of contemporary 
letters written by an ingenuous and high-spirited young man 
who cannot spell. The weaknesses of the miners’ case are 
glozed over, and the case of the owners (as though it were 
not weak enough) unfairly prejudiced by the Machiavellian 
portrait of Lord Edensoke. No supporters of the Govern- 
ment except comic British Fascists are allowed to appear, 
and the Government is criticised not only for its bungling 
of the negotiations and for its outrageous propaganda but 
for its reasonable steps to safeguard food supplies and 
protect its agents. There is some silly mud-throwing at 
Herbert Samuel and the leaders of the T.U.C. The author 
appears to think that the trade slump was due to the shrink- 
age in our overseas investments. I think that is all I can 
tell you.” 

Undeterred, I sent the book again on its travels, this 
time (for after all it is called a novel) to Weldington, a young 
literary man of the modern school. ‘‘ The book is all that 
is most démodé,’’ came back the reply. ‘‘ My God! what an 
extraordinary notion Mr. Wells seems to have of intellectual 
conversation (§§ 3-5)! Does he really suppose that intelli- 
gent people nowadays spend their time blathering about the 
Great Age and World Government? And what a pre- 
Proustian picture of sexual relations! All that fuss because 
a man has an affair with a woman who isn’t his wife, and 
all that treacle at the end about the baby and about lovers 


finding salvation and divinity in one another! Mr. Wells 
recedes.”’ 
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Finally, in despair, I sent the book to somebody whose 
name and occupation wild horses will not drag from me. 
‘‘Let me own up,” he replied. ‘‘I am bourgeois and 
Edwardian and a little serious-minded, with a furtive 
lingering belief in human purposes, and not quite sure that 
the universe may not contain some kind of a secret. More- 
over, I am often puzzled over old-fashioned problems such 
as the relation between love and lust, and I have perhaps a 
romantically exaggerated idea of what love can mean to those 
who are lucky in it and choose to make the most of their 
luck. Also I often need reminding about the importance of 
Courage. For these reasons, and also because he notices 
so much and suddenly says funny things which make me 
laugh, I enjoy reading Mr. Wells and am grateful to him, 
even when he irritates me and I disagree with him. Please 
send me his next book—even if it turns out to be the same as 
this one.”’ D. H. ROBERTSON. 


MOTHER INDIA 


Mother India. By KATHERINE MAyo. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus book, the dust-cover tells us, ‘‘is totally unlike any 
other book on India that has been presented to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. . . . It explains the conspiracy of silence that 
has surrounded the status and the treatment of the women 
of India.’’ The author concludes with the testimony of her 
own spirit. ‘‘ The preceding chapters of this book state 
living facts of India to-day. They can easily be denied, 
but they cannot be disproved or shaken.’’ Nevertheless, 
since Miss Mayo has something to say of the first import- 
ance, I am going to point out ways in which she might 
have said it better. 

Of course, there has been no ‘‘ conspiracy of silence.’’ 
Miss Mayo has made the mistake of the newcomer to a 
subject. Missionaries, Hindu reformers, Government and 
university commissions and reports have been saying for 
a century that no sound Indian nation can exist until the 
whole Hindu marriage system has been ruthlessly changed. 
But what is new—and of the greatest value—in Miss Mayo’s 
book is her frank publication of details such as these: 
‘Aged 9. Day after marriage. Left femur dislocated, 
pelvis crushed out of shape, flesh hanging in _ shreds.”’ 
‘*“Aged 9. So completely ravished as to be almost beyond 
surgical repair. Her husband had two other living wives, and 
spoke very fine English.’’ ‘‘ Aged 10. A very small child 
and entirely undeveloped physically. This child was bleed- 
ing to death from the rectum. Her husband was a man of 
about forty years of age, weighing not less than eleven 
stone.” 

These extracts are from a petition laid before the Viceroy 
in 1891 by Western women doctors practising in India ; 1891 
is nearly forty years ago, but similar things are done 
to-day, and Miss Mayo has a right to judge a system by 
the worst of the cruelties that it permits. There is no place 
for squeamishness when we come to the Hindu doctrine of 
woman. Hinduism is beneath contempt in its worship of 
the male and its sex obsession generally. That is why 
Indian literature is, even at its best, often a thing that 
arouses scorn as well as admiration. It is hard to respect 
a people who through millenniums have thought as Indians 
have on this question of the sexes and of sex, and who are 
so imbecilely complacent about their thinking. I think if 
Miss Mayo had published the first 134 pages of her book by 
themselves the effect would have been overwhelming. 

But the effect is dissipated by the next 230. It is 
not that these later pages do not contain much that is a 
perfectly just indictment of Hinduism. They do. But the 
indictment takes so wide a sweep, and is so consistently 
ungenerous, that the book becomes one long ‘“ nagging.”’ 
If you can convince them that you do sometimes see their 
point of view and have a genuine sympathy with them and 
an unpatronizing love for their country and the best things 
in their civilization, you can utter the hardest and frankest 
criticisms, and Indians will listen. Officials, professors in 
Indian colleges, missionaries all know this. But you get no 
hearing if you ‘‘nag.’’ Once Miss Mayo gets away from 
the treatment of woman the signs of first-hand research 
grow few. The prince who predicted that within three 
months of the British leaving India there will not be “a 
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virgin or a rupee"’ in Bengal probably spoke truth; but 
the English reader is prejudiced to find the stale yarn 
brought forward, and with so (characteristically, I am 
afraid) pontifical an air. ‘‘ Here is a story from the lips 
of one whose veracity has never, I believe, been questioned.” 
Well, it ought to be questioned now, even though her 
‘informant, an American of long Indian experience,’’ heard 
it when visiting a Mahratta prince, ‘‘ a man of great charm, 
cultivation, and force.’’ The story has been told on every 
steamer that has carried passengers between England and 
india during the last twenty years; eighteen months ago 
I heard an M.P. tell it of a Rajput, Sir Pertab Singh. Miss 
Mayo has no perception of Mr. Gandhi's courage or force ; 
she quotes freely his scathing condemnations of child- 
marriage, untouchability, and other abominations, but 
sneers at him because he thinks railways and machinery 
evil and yet uses them. Then, is India the only country 
where students consider the possible commercial value of a 
university career? Are there not students at Harvard, Yale, 
Oxford who are worried as to whether their education is 
going to result in a decent job? And Miss Mayo is so with- 
out imagination or sympathy with another race's point cf 
view that she cannot see that perhaps self-respect prevented 
some Indians from being enthusiastic over the visit of the 
Prince of Wales—who, after all, belongs to the blood of 
their conquerors. She writes of that visit in a manner 
almost maudlin, which will only amuse any English public 
other than that whose bible is the illustrated society papers. 
She has taken over all the die-hard’s virulent contempt for 
the Bengali race, and assumes that this contempt is univer- 
sally felt by the native princes. Bengalis are important 
Ministers in Indian States—even in Udaipur. She shows 
no sign of suspicion that possibly Bengal, or even English 
education in India, has ever produced anything but 
‘‘babus”’ and ‘“‘ Failed B.A.’s”’ and graduates. ‘‘ In the 
Philippines and in India alike, little or no current litera- 
ture exists available or of interest to the masses, while in 
both countries many dialects have no literature at all.” 
No important Indian language is without at least a con- 
siderable literature ; and Tamil—in the poems of Manik- 
kavasahar and other Saivite devotees ; Hindi—in the 
‘‘ Ramayana ’”’ of Tulsidas, a singularly noble poem which 
every autumn is acted in the villages of the United Pro- 
vinces during an ecstatic fortnight ; Bengali—in its versions 
of the ‘‘ Ramayana”’ and ‘‘ Mahabharata,’’ of which hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies are sold every year, and in the 
exquisite songs of Ramprasad, which you can hear on any 
Indian road—all have literature in which the masses take 
keen delight. On p. 258 Miss Mayo gives an epitome of the 
history of India under British rule, which was obviously 
picked up at a dinner-table. She quotes, with ponderous 
solemnity, the promise of 1784 that ‘‘no native . . . shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
office, or employment under the company.’’ She adds, ‘‘A 
bomb, indeed, to drop into caste-fettered, feud-filled, tyrant- 
crushed India! ’’ Yes; and it would have been a bomb to 
drop into any collection of India’s rulers if it had been 
seriously meant for another century or more. This promise 
had to be repeated in 1833, and again in 1858 ; in 1822 and 
1824 Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, wrote with 
acute feeling of the entire closing of every office above the 
lowest to Indians, and on May 2nd, 1857 (eight days before 
the Mutiny broke out), Henry Laurence wrote angrily of 
the same state of things. Miss Mayo ascribes ‘‘ the Sikh 
Rebellion in 1845’ to ‘‘ this shock of free Western ideas.”’ 
Against whom did the Sikhs rebel? They were an inde- 
pendent people. 

To sum up, Hindu child-marriage and callousness to 
misery inflicted on animals—but we have our field sports— 
deserve the fiercest condemnation. But it was a mistake 
when Miss Mayo let her magnificent case be lost in a 
welter of general condemnation. She had no right to forget 
that, despite all the unfairness of Indian politicians, some 
have exhibited unselfish and courageous patriotism and a 
high standard of fairness towards opponents. She lost her 
case when she wove into it a bitter conviction that the white 
man’s rule is so overwhelmingly good for inferior breeds 
that it is only wickedness that makes them dissatisfied. 

EDWARD THOMPSON. 
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THE GOVERNESS OF DOWNING STREET 


Lay Sermons. By MArGoT ASQUITH. (Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d.) 


Lapy OxrorD has all the qualities of a first-class finishing 
governess. She is absolutely direct, completely fearless, 
perfectly self-assured, and entirely unimaginative. No 
better instructress could be found for young people up to 
the ages of seventeen or eighteen. As we listen to these 
short discourses upon Carelessness, Health, Taste, Fashion 
Human Nature, Fame, Politics, Opportunity we seem to be 
back again in the schoolroom; maps are on the walls ; 
grammars upon the table ; we are listening submissively to 
a severe lady who is preparing us in a clear metallic voice 
for something which is called ‘the battle of life.’ Her 
theme this morning is Carelessness: ‘‘. . . you will find 
half the troubles, most of the accidents, and many of the 
catastrophes come from carelessness,’’ she tells us. ‘‘ Care- 
lessness is a difficult word to analyze. It belongs to no 
particular category,’’ and so on. Then, seeing a blank look 
upon her pupils’ faces, she enlivens her discourse by a 
story about a lady who had a relation who was a professor, 
and this professor received from a Russian doctor a 
specimen of the skin of a man who had died from a rare 
and virulent type of small-pox. The professor placed it in 
a cardboard box on his mantelpiece. While he was out 
walking, his wife—looking for something she had left in the 
room—opened the cardboard box and caught the small- 
pox. That is the kind of thing that will happen to us if we 
are careless. The next lesson is on the subject of health. 
Here Mrs. Asquith proves that she is none of those timid 
suburban spinsters who shirk the disagreeable part of their 
duties. If spades are spades and primroses are primroses 
she will call them spades and primroses, and nothing else. 
‘““In this country,’’ she writes, ‘‘ you can write, talk, and 
speak in public about birth control, unnatural vices, and 
venereal diseases—almost every eschewed subject—but you 
may hot mention constipation.’’ Mrs. Asquith insists upon 
mentioning constipation. ‘‘ You may evade, elude, or fight 
shy of this proposition [that health depends upon keeping 
the bowels open], but sooner or later you will have to face 
it.’”. What lesson should we draw from the case of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork? He ate nothing for weeks, yet his doctors 
had to give him mild aperients. Now, if the intestines of 
the Lord Mayor of Cork could accumulate poison when he 
was starving, what, I ask you, is the state of our intestines 
who have four meals a day? The pupil feels abashed. Ah, 
adds Mrs. Asquith, with that ubiquitous morality which is 
one of the most valuable assets of a governess, but it is not 
enough merely to keep your bowels open; you must also 
forgive your enemies. Open our bowels and forgive our 
enemies, we murmur ; it seems so simple. 

But when we come to art and letters it is by no means 
such plain sailing. The governess wanders ; she wobbles ; 
she plunges into the depths and then she scrambles out on 
to the bank and shakes herself dry as best she may. For 
example, what is this queer thing Art? ‘‘ The function of 
art is not to awe, teach, stun, or surprise. It is not meant 
to make you burst out laughing or melt into tears. It 
appeals to something more fundamental and enduring than 
emotion. .. .”’ Somehow one does not feel oneself on firm 
ground here. Still, ‘‘ what I personally find provoking in 
modern Art is that it is too clever, and lays an insistent 
emphasis on what is distorted and ugly, which neither the 
Greeks, Chinese, or Egyptians would have tolerated for a 
moment.’’ Did she not once go for a walk with an eminent 
art critic, and, instead of looking at the sea, did he not 
look at the pattern on his trousers and talk about the 
Florentines? Which proves—we scarcely know what. 

For the province of a governess is not to reason, but to 
know ; not to persuade, but to dictate. And as the little 
boys and girls sit round the table and listen they will 
certainly learn that it is better to be good than clever ; to 
play the game ; to hunt the fox ; to love the beautiful. The 
little boys will get all the prizes and the little girls will get 
all the snubs. In the world of the governess little boys are 
much more satisfactory than little girls ; they are so bright, 
so manly, so chivalrous ; above all, they are so amazingly 
simple. Now a little girl—but Mrs. Asquith cannot find 
anything nice to say about little girls. In this small, 
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primitive world, where the rules are so rigid and the 
rewards are so conventional, little girls are difficult 
ingredients, apt to elude, to evade, to fight shy. But sud- 
denly we bethink us: this is no schoolroom; this is the 
great world of politics and power. The boys and girls 
whom Mrs. Asquith addresses are grown men and women ; 
she herself is no governess of limited opportunity, but a 
woman who has spent her life in the height of luxury at 
the hub of the universe. This is very strange. Are we 
to conclude that Downing Street nourishes itself upon copy- 
book maxims that would make a charwoman yawn, that 
the immortal Souls paid out little platitudes about art 
and literature which would scarcely ruffle the serenity of 
a suburban tea-table? Or is Mrs. Asquith talking down to 


us for our good? We do not know. But there remains 
another fact even stranger. Arid, dogmatic, illogical as 


these sermons are, they are at the same time irresistible. 
In every phrase one hears the accent of that penetrating and 
individual voice which is unlike any other. No one can 
hear it and remain indifferent. No one can be taught by 
Mrs. Asquith without falling in love with the governess. 


AMERICAN 


The Rise and Growth of American Civilization. 
Mary BEARD. Two vols. (Cape. 50s.) 


CIVILIZATION 


By CHARLES and 


FROM any angle, this book is a great achievement ; and for 
the English reader it constitutes without exception the best 
introduction to an understanding of the American scene. 
Professor Beard is well known to scholars as one of a small 
but distinguished band who in the course of the last genera- 
tion have been remaking American history. He has written 
the best brief study of American government; and his 
critical analysis of the first twenty years of the Constitution 
has itself created a literature of quite seminal importance. 
The present work is popular in the highest sense of the 
word. Based upon a full knowledge of the latest research, 
it is an attempt to narrate the epic of American history from 
the standpoint of its economic interpretation. The older 
views are unhesitatingly rejected ; and the record turns 
upon the thesis that the utilization of a continent in terms 
of the methods of production is the real key to its under- 
standing. We have nothing here of Bancroft’s pietism, nor 
of McMaster’s interest in all facts as of equivalent worth. 
The tale is, so to say, a philosophic one, and the fascination 
of its telling is high indeed. 

Broadly speaking, the result is the rejection of innumer- 
able judgments which, in the past, Englishmen have been 
accustomed to take for granted. It would be interesting, for 
example, to have Mr. Oliver’s judgment upon Professor 
Beard’s view of Hamilton. Here, he is the exponent of big 
business, hating democracy and the common man, deliber- 
ately convinced that the war between property and unpro- 
perty is fundamental, and incapable of that heedless and 
instinctive generosity which has made Lincoln the most be- 
loved of Americans. Nor will Englishmen fail to be inter- 
ested in the picture of Roosevelt as essentially a little man, 
vigorous, indeed, and determined, but with little significant 
to be vigorous or determined about. Woodrow Wilson 
remains for Professor Beard the mystery he is for most 
Europeans. By the war, he suggests, his own domestic 
vision had faded ; and he thinks that the end of neutrality 
was not unwelcome to Wilson as a means of concealing his 
bankruptcy of ideas at home. Over the whole period, it is 
interesting to note that the figures who attract him are 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Calhoun. The latter, a combination 
of Hobbes and Strafford, is too little known in this country ; 
and Professor Beard’s account is specially welcome if only 
because it throws his relentless logic and unmoving purpose 
into striking relief. 

It is difficult, in a short space, to do justice to a work 
which is over sixteen hundred pages long. But especial 
attention should be drawn to the accounts of the Revolution, 
the Jacksonian period, and of the Civil War. At each of 
these seminal epochs, events gave a new turn to the historic 
process ; and nowhere else has that novelty been so inter- 
estingly told. Professor Beard, moreover, casts his net 


wide ; literature, scientific discovery, social habits, all these 
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are described at each halting place. He has time briefly to 
record the progress, also, of the arts; so that the reader, 
in the end, is able to see how what, to Professor Beard, is, 
the main historic clue affected the different aspects of the 
communal life. The book becomes a cinematographic record 
of a great process ; and the whole is, with great skill, made 
to move and have its being upon a single plane. 

There are, of course, omissions ; and some of them it is 
difficult not to regret. Not enough, I think, is made of the 
great epic of Western expansion ; and too little of the differ- 
ing social habits of the different sections of America. It 
is, too, a little disappointing not to be told more of Ameri- 
can religious development after the eighteenth century ; 
for that is the key to ways of life not otherwise intelligible. 
There is, also, disappointing brevity about prohibition, for 
the measurement therein of economic and religious factors 
does much to explain to Englishmen an America not easily 
apprehended by alien experience. One misses, finally, any 
full account of American judicial and educational history, 
the more regrettably because the tantalizingly brief refer- 
ences upon each—notably the remarks on the great educa- 
tional foundations—show us that had the comment been 
there it would have been illuminatingly pungent. Some- 
times, too, Professor Beard’s judgments surprise one a little. 
He puts Webster’s oration against Haynes—for example— 
among the great speeches of the world. An alien who reads 
it can hardly hope even faintly to understand such a view. 
The speech, read in cold blood, sounds a note of false 
rhetoric and over-ornateness throughout. So, also, with 
some of his literary judgments. He treats writers with 
respect who seem to the outsider to be interesting to the 
historian but of no literary significance at all. 

These are, however, small matters. Professor Beard’s 
book, with the recent history of American social ideas by 
Professor Parrington, opens out to Englishmen an America 
not hitherto accessible to them. It is a work of quite 
primary importance ; and the sooner it is put into every 
public library the better. It was an immense effort to 
undertake ; and it is an international service to have cem- 


pleted it. HaRoip J. Lask1. 


SIXTY YEARS’ 


My Working Life. 
G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G. 


SERVICE 


By COLONEL LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, 
(Murray. 21s.) 


LorD SYDENHAM has spent too great a part of his life in the 
public service to turn gossip in his old age. The very title 
of his book begs him off any necessity to do so. It is 
primarily (almost entirely) the record of his working hours 
which, for sixty years or more, have been very long hours 
indeed. His eminent contemporaries appear in his pages 
only in relation to that work. They are seen in the com- 
mittee room, their letters are mostly memoranda or, if 
during his long army career he meets them in the field, they 
stand, as conducting operations which are described in the 
terms of army bulletins. 

This is not criticism, it only expresses regret that so 
gifted and diligent a writer should have chosen this rigid 
method of describing his long career of public usefulness. 
‘* Public taste now seems to demand vivid characterizations 
of personalities. I have not attempted anything of 
this kind, but only to describe working relationships which 
have influenced my career.’ The result is a valuable con- 
tribution to contemporary history over sixty years. As 
autobiography it is a record of a life of unremitting labour. 
Lord Sydenham regrets that he never learnt a hobby, and a 
little pathetically insists that it is the duty of all men to 
provide themselves with some light-hearted occupation. 

George Sydenham Clarke, after a brilliant initiate, 
became one of the first officers at Coopers Hill (where one 
learns with surprise that his colleagues were Gladstonian 
Liberals). His mastery of gunnery and engineering defence 
early marked him out for special duty—and so we see him 
during his army career at Tel-el-Kebir inspecting fortifica- 
tions, in the War Office in the Fortifications Branch, later at 
Suakin, and constantly employed in interesting missions to 
Europe, America and our own possessions. It is impossible 
here to enumerate the many activities of his long life. He 
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A ‘few press opinions of the first} edition of this world-famous book: 


‘* Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little literary grace the problem of contraception. . . . Much of the evidence 
contained in the book is quite unobtainable elsewhere.”"—The Lancet. 

‘* The book is valuable and should be read by all interested in racial welfare.”-—The Medical Review. 

‘* Some such book as this had to be written, and this is very well written.”-—Sir ARCHDALL REID in Nature. 


‘ This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more prominent position in the future, and to those who wish to study it we 


can recommend this volume.’’—Journal of State Medicine, 
‘ This highly important question cannot be studied completely 


remarkable book.’’—The Hospital and Health Review. 


and dispassionately without reference to her distinctly 


‘* The book is unique and marks a new era in literature germane to this subject.""—The Medical Times. 
‘* Nurses and midwives who work among the poor should be able to give advice upon this topic when called upon to do 
so, and for this purpose they will find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.’”—The Nursing Mirror. 
‘ The book is supremely important, and its author is one of the most important women of our time, for, almost single- 


handed, she is fighting a crusade which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have a momentous effect on our civilisation. 


—The Scottish Nation. 
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** This book will meet with opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.”’ 


—Prof. CARR-SAUNDERS in The Nation and Atheneum. 
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Was an original member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, he was successively Governor of Victoria and 
Bombay, he was a member of the first Imperial Conference, 
and has for long periods been a most prolific and devoted 
journalist. Whatever the final estimate of his work may be, 
there can be no doubt that he brought on it great powers and 
unfailing zeal. 

The later part of his book is largely devoted to the 
Great War and his reflections upon it. His reactionary 
attitude led him to become a ready opponent to all forms 
of pacificism. As one who so often argued publicly against 
Mr. Norman Angell, it is strange to find him falling into 
the common error that Mr. Angell strove ‘to prove that 
war was impossible.’’ Lord Sydenham should have reflected 
that it was because Mr. Angell thought that war was only 
too possible, that he devoted the whole of his energies to 
trying to prove his thesis, surely not now considered to have 
been so full of ‘‘ dangerous fallacies *’ as Lord Sydenham 
still seems to think. 


FICTION 
The Hamiet on the Hill. By A. M.M. HALES. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 


Young Anne. By DOROTHY WHIPPLE. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Season Made for Joy. By BARBARA BLACKBURN. (Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

Pretty Creatures. By WILLIAM GERHARDI. (Benn. 6s.) 

Denied a Country. By HERMAN BANG. Translated from the 
Danish by MARIE BUSCH and A. G. CHATER. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Michael Scariett. By JAMES GOULD CoOzzENs. (Holden. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man who was Born Again. By PAUL Busson. Translated 
by PRINCE MIRSKI and THOMAS MOULT. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


‘‘ THE HAMLET ON THE HILL’’ was the Sussex home of a 
Sussex novelist, where he grew up with a little girl as his 
only playmate. But she married another, and he sublimated 
his passion by writing, travel, and tentative love affairs, 
until in due course she was widowed, and they lived happily 
ever afier. The treatment of Richard's youth among the 
Downs is sticky and jejune, but the story improves as it 
goes on, and becomes quite interesting when the scene is 
shifted to Vienna. 

‘Young Anne”’ is a very ordinary record of a girl’s 
development through the conventional experiences of school, 
religion, love, war-work, and marriage. The characters are 
outlined with arbitrary care and consequent hardness, and 
are clear only with the borrowed clarity of their established 
types. Miss Whipple has written quite sincerely her version 
of a hackneyed theme ; but as her thought is neither pro- 
found nor original, her book is really nothing more than 
a pleasant platitude. 

‘* The Season Made for Joy,’’ on the other hand, shows 
real understanding of the modern girl and boy whose crudi- 
ties are so crudely travestied in plays and newspapers. 
Miss Blackburn has not spared youth’s confidence that it 
can accomplish all things, nor the despair with which it 
must cry, like Shelley, ‘‘ Alas! this is not what I thought 
life was.’’ Nor has she avoided that pathos which is indis- 
tinguishable from sentimentality. But she has seen life in 
proportion, and shown how serious may be the sufferings 
that result from youth’s very serious enterprises ; and that 
apparent hardness is due to a genuine desire to see and 
fight life as it really is. One by one the young people in 
Miss Blackburn’s admirable novel abandon their austerities 
and succumb to security and comfort ; but as in each case 
a standard has been lowered and a spirit bent, it is impos- 
sible to rejoice at the triumph of middle-aged advice. 

Although Mr. Gerhardi writes English with ease and 
mastery, all the short stories in his last book read as though 
they had been translated into excellent English from a 
foreign language. For he has an un-English point of view, 
and an unfamiliar descriptive method, which join to make 
his story of an Englishman, who is tried and hanged for 
murder in an English town, more alien than his sketches of 
life in Austria and Russia. He is as quick-witted as ever, 
and his style as lithe; but these stories are all too light to 
weigh perceptibly in the scales of serious criticism. Judged, 
however, merely as ephemeral diversions, they are inimit- 
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ably good ; for no one can emulate Mr. Gerhardi’s dexterity 
as he manipulates his puppets for our entertainment. 

Thanks are due to the translators and publishers of 
‘‘Denied a Country,’ by the little-known Danish author 
Herman Bang. For it is an exceedingly interesting study 
of patriotism through the mind of a cosmopolitan who has 
no country but passionately desires one. Born the heir to 
an outlaw’s island on the Danube, he leaves it and becomes 
a successful violinist. During a tour he becomes fascinated 
by the narrow but warm patriotism of Denmark, his 
mother’s country, and falls in love with a Danish girl ; 
but he scorns naturalization, and cannot bring himself to 
carry back a Danish bride to his lonely domain. The idea 
is an absorbing one, and is brilliantly developed through 
almost continuous dialogue; and, although the book is 
crowded with people who talk together after the minimum 
of prefatory description, their identities are never confused, 
and their conversations flow as smoothly as in a play. This 
unusual book is, in fact, a tour de force ; but more than 
that, it is a story of real people and a criticism of life. 

With ‘‘ Michael Scarlett ’’ we enter a world of romance, 
cunningly disguised as realism: wherein a young nobleman 
roisters, riots and wenches with his cronies, Tom Nash, Ben 
Jonson, ‘‘ Marly ’’ Marlowe, and Jack Donne. Mr. Cozzens 
has evidently steeped himself in Elizabethan literature and 
pamphlets, with the result that his characters talk in a 
racy prose that is no mere Wardour Street replica. Even 
his temerity in introducing contemporary celebrities is 
justified, for their familiar names give an illusion of reality 
to this spirited freak of the imagination, and their adven- 
tures, if not convincing, are very good fun. 

‘*The Man Who Was Born Again ”’ was able to carry 
his memory with him past death, and so be re-born with 
consciousness of a previous existence, and with empirical 
faith in the doctrine of reincarnation. But his declaration 
of this belief is only an introduction to the narrative of his 
previous life as an eighteenth-century German noble—a full- 
blooded picaresque romance, as crowded with murders, evil 
spirits, necromancers, tortures, and ghostly visitants as is 
the horridest novel of Mrs. Radclifie’s school. Many of the 
horrors would, however, have proved too strong meat for a 
voung lady of sensibility, for their sadistic quality induces 
nausea rather than a freezing of the blood, and the whole 
macabre story is told with ruthless power. Even the mystic 
strife between good and evil, symbolized respectively by the 
Man from the East and a hideous mountebank, does not 
water down the narrative to allegory, but adds shape and 
strength to an extremely vivid story. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S GRAND MANNER 


Tristan and Isolt. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Play in Verse. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Ir would seem that Mr. Masefield has said a temporary 
farewell to poetry. When, nowadays, he is not engaged in 
writing romantic melodramas, he turns his attention to 
the stage and gives us plays in verse. The difference is not 
so considerable as is at first suggested. On the one hand 
we have Sard Harker, a figment pure and simple, and on 
the other hand we have Tristan, whose only reality (so far 
as Mr. Masefield is concerned) is his name. Nor is the 
Cornwall of this latest play so very far removed from the 
never-never land of Odtaa. 

Out of the various versions of the legend of Queen 
Isolt of Cornwall the author has chosen one of the 
least familiar. It is, he tells us, a story of ‘‘a love that 
was lighted of old.’’ It concerns itself with Isolt’s fate, 
that is ‘‘ much mixed with love out of the ages.’’ These 
enigmatical phrases hardly serve to explain her extra- 
ordinary actions. When, for instance, Tristan has pains- 
takingly travelled to Ireland to fetch her home as a bride 
for King Marc, she falls in love with him at first sight, and 
yet wantonly chooses to return and wed the King. And 
when, again, she recants her marriage, and swears 
that she is Tristan’s—‘‘ all his, to the spirit ’’—and flees 
with him to the forest, it takes no more than a hint of the 
King’s forgiveness to make her hurry home and leave poor 
Tristan to madness. Not a]l Mr. Masefield’s grand manner 
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can make her a noble and tragic figure. She learns of King 
Marc's death in battle, and blossoms into words like these :— 
**God made the earth where he lies: he will sleep sweeter 
Under the milkwort and the larks of heaven...” 
And, despite her high-sounding protestations, we know her 
at once for an insincere little minx—nay, less, a name, 
a shadow, a nothing. But we must not ask too exact a 
psychology from Mr. Masefield when he is in this play- 
wright’s garb, nor look for too clear a meaning in his words. 
To be quite plain, he is inclined to rant. At its close, when 
the play is poised on its greatest moment of tragedy, this 
is how the Steward speaks :— 
.. . Fling off this fever, 
This ruin and rot of an unchaste, foresworr trull.” 
And the rest of the characters too often bear him company 
in this pretentious jargon. It is always a dangerous pro- 
cedure to turn your hero into a madman; but when, in 
addition, you bind his head with flowers, 
‘June flowers, sweet dog-rose buds, 
Bix ox-eye daisies, that children make old men of, 
And clover cops that are partly red, part white,”’ 
you are inviting catastrophe. And what is to be made of 
a swineherd’s wife who, having talked awhile in this 
manner, 
‘* The hogs won't hurt ‘ee, and though they smell a bit flighty, 
it’s good for the lungs if you breathe it deep in down,” 
suddenly branches off into meaningless jingle like this :— 
‘With a proud forefoot this ship rose to the sea, 

But under all seas and all ships are the dooms waiting 
Does Mr. Masefield not see that, if possible, the onus is 
even greater on him when he chooses a classical theme than 
when he invents one of his own? Nothing short of an 
absolute intellectual] integrity and a vitality like white fire 
will suffice in such a case. It means nothing to call this 
a tale of two lovers ‘‘in glory beginning’’ and passing 
‘from peace into bitter burning and sinning.’’ Mere 
words will not make them heroic. It was an easy matter to 
arrive at a willing suspension of disbelief where Sard 
Harker was concerned ; with Tristan and Isolt it is another 
matter. They already live for us ; and Mr. Masefield is only 
insulting our imagination when he sets them eapering on 
the stage like so many puppets. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Great Britain. Handbook for Travellers. 

Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 

Baedeker’s ‘‘ Great Britain’ is forty years old, and 
this is the eighth revised edition. The revision has been 
completed, and the guide has been brought fully up to date. 
People who never go out without a guide-book in a foreign 
country rarely look at one in their own. Thereby they lose 
much. The Englishman will get plenty of knowledge and 
entertainment out of this Baedeker, and a study of it will 
probably whet his appetite for travel in his own country. 
Its arrangement and succinctness, its accuracy and the 
clearness of its maps, are well up to the average of the 
famous series. 


By KARL BAEDEKER. 


. . . 
The Mechanics of the Atom. By MAx BORN. (Bell. 18s.) 


One might suppose that all serious students of physical 
science would find it necessary to read German ; but appar- 
ently there is a not inconsiderable class who have neglected 
to provide themselves with this almost necessary equipment. 
For such persons it was high time that Professor Born’s 
admirable and well-known book should be translated. The 
subject is hard and demands a knowledge of mathematics. 
The author's treatment is more thorough and more difficult 
than Birtwhistle’s ‘‘ Quantum Theory of the Atom.”’ It is 
interesting to see how classical mechanics are combined with 
the limitations of the Quantum Theory, and how Ehrenfest’s 
suggestions have given a clue as to what should be quan- 
tized. But the result gradually emerges that, for some of 
the more complicated phenomena, the theory does not fit 
the facts. Probably it will ultimately be necessary to 
abandon the theory in its present form; yet even if this 
should prove to be the case the Quantum mechanics 
developed during the past ten years will remain of profound 
interest, even after they have been replaced by the new 
mechanics of Heisenberg and his followers. Professor 
Born’s book may therefore be expected to sell well. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 

THE State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by Dr. Leo 
Blech, has produced the best record of the Overture to 
Weber's *‘ Der Freischiitz "’ (12-in. record. D1249. 6s. 6d.). 
The horns, in the beautiful melody at the beginning, are 
particularly good, and the finale after the appearance of the 
Agathe motif is admirable. Another good orchestral record 
is the first made for the H.M.V. by Creatore’s Band (12-in. 
record. C1339. 4s. 6d.). It contains three famous excerpts 
from the luxuriant second act of Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida,’’ i.e., the 
Grand March of the Egyptian Soldiers, the Moorish Ballet, 
and the Finale. 

An unusual record is one in which the well-known 
guitar player, Andrés Segovia, plays a Gavotte of Bach and 
Sor’s ‘‘ Théme Varié (12-in. record. D1255. 6s. 6d.). The 
guitar as an instrument has limitations, but Segovia is a 
very skilful player. Another instrumental record contains 
Alcock’s ‘‘ Toccatina ’’ and Guilmant’s ‘‘ Canzona,”’ played 
on the Salisbury Cathedral organ by Dr. Alcock (10-in. 
record. B2466. 3s.). 

The best vocal record is the love duet of Nedda and 
Silvio from the first act of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ I Pagliacci,’’ sung 
by Spani, soprano, and Granforte, baritone, with La Scala 
Orchestra (12-in. record. DB1046. 8s. 6d.). 

Lighter music and dance records are represented by the 
following (all 3s.): ‘‘ Blue Skies’ and ‘It all depends on 
you,”’ sung by Jack Smith, whispering baritone (B2494) ; 
‘* You went away too far, and you stayed away too long ”’ 
and ‘‘ I’m gonna meet my sweetie now,’’ Jane Green, come- 
dienne, with orchestra (B1482); ‘‘ Da-da-da *’ and ‘‘ My heart 
stood still,’ foxtrots, Jack Hylton (B5296) ; ‘‘ Tea-time to- 
morrow *’ and ‘“‘ Since I found you,”’ foxtrots, Savoy Havana 
(B5272). 

COLUMBIA RECORDS 

THE Columbia have four records of the ‘‘ Chauve Souris,” 
recorded in the Vaudeville Theatre. The best is, perhaps, 

A Russian Barcarolle’’ and ‘‘ Round the Hay Wain” 
(12-in. record. 9220. 4s. 6d.). The three others (10-in. 3s. 
records) contain ‘‘ Grief (Chopin’s Etude) and the ‘* Songs 
of the Black Hussars ”’ (4423) ; ‘‘ O Sing to me the old Scotch 
songs *' and ‘‘ A Pastorale *’ (4424) ; and ‘ ‘ Gipsy Song ”’ and 
‘Berceuse *’ (4425). M. Balieff’s introductory remarks to 
each song are a feature of the performance. Maurice 
Chevalier and Yvonne Vallee have also produced two good 
records of French songs: ‘‘ Mon Cceur”’ and ‘‘ Je ne dis pas 
non” (4402. 3s.), and ‘‘ Mais ot est ma Zouzou?” and 
‘* Quand je suis chez toi’’ (4401. 3s.). 

Two Strauss valses, the famous ‘‘ Blue Danube”’ and 
‘* Morgenblatter,’’ are admirably recorded in the Wigmore 
Hall, played by Johann Strauss and the Symphony 
Orchestra (12-in. record. 9218. 4s. 6d.). 

Felix Salmond plays two ‘cello solos, Saint-Saens’s ‘‘ Le 
Cygne" and the ‘‘ Londonderry Air” (12-in. record. L1958. 
Gs. 6d.). The Saint-Saens is excellent, but one gets a little 
weary of the ‘‘ Londonderry Air’ on the ’cello. 


” 





We are asked to say that the Nonesuch Press has found 
it necessary to postpone until August 11th (the day of the 
Blake centenary commemoration) the publication of ‘‘ The 
Poetry and Prose of William Blake’ and “ Blake’s Pencil 
Drawings.’’ The advertisement on the front page incorrectly 
describes these books as ‘‘ now ready.”’ 
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magazines, popular novels, books about gardening and sport, 
guide books and maps for the holiday maker—all of these 
are included in the delightfully varied stock. Should you 
not be convenient to a Branch you can obtain your 
reading by post direct from the address below. 
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Height (closed) 113", width 5%", length 16%". 
Fitted with leather carrying handle and 
metal corners, and rubber non- slipping 
feet on base. Plays records up to 12, 


Introducing a new Span a0 -00 


Price in blue, brown or 


Portable Model “~~ “"" 


HE new “His Master’s Voice” de luxe 
Portable Models will appeal particularly to 
those who desire a portable gramophone of 
exclusive design and distinguished appearance. 
They are made in several charming colours, and 
may be obtained either in red leather, or in 
grey, blue or brown crocodile cloth. The sound 
chamber is designed to give a depth of tone 
unobtainable in any other portable gramophone. 


She NEW 


“His Master's Voice 
de Luxe Portable Gramophone 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
OXFORD STREET—--—LONDON, W.1. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
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THE WEEK 
EXCESS OF NEW 


IN THE CITY 
ISSUES—STOCKS MARKET BAROMETER—INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH. 


HE final rush of borrowers before the ‘* close ”? season 

in new issues took place this week. The amount of 

new capital raised this year now shows an increase of 
70 per cent. over that raised in the corresponding period 
of 1926. The ** gold rush ” in these latter days has been 
intensified by the overloading of the New York bond 
market. Even of the issues that have actually been made 
in New York substantial portions have come over to London 
to be placed in firm hands. For example, a considerable 
amount of the New York issue on Tuesday last of the 
City of Buenos Ayres 6 per cent. loan was placed in London. 
At the issue price of 97} the yield was about 6.12 per cent., 
or 6.15 with redemption in 1960. In the last quarter 
foreign (mainly British) capital has invested some 12 to 
15 million dollars in New York issues. It is small wonder 
that our New York exchange is weak. 


* * * 


It is interesting to hear an American Bank confessing 
that Great Britain continues to be the greatest creditor 
country in the world. In its July “‘ commentary ”’ the 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation estimates the 
present total holdings of foreign securities by United States 
investors at $12,300,000,000 as follows :— 


Latin America $4,800,000,000 
Europe 3,350,000,000 
Canada 3,200,000,000 
Elsewhere 950,000,000 


This total is little more than half what Great Britain holds. 
‘* With a wealth of undeveloped resources in the United 
States still seeking new capital, it is quite probable,”’ 
according to the J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, 
‘* that this nation will not usurp the position held by Great 
Britain.” 

* * - 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and the 
Royal Dutch-Shel] group appear to make out a reasonable 
case for the stand which they are taking on the question 
of Russian oil. The Soviet Government assumed pro- 
prietary rights over all the producing oil wells and refineries 
without compensation. The large oil groups have been 
willing to trade with Russia provided that part of the pro- 
ceeds of the oil was allocated to compensate the former 
proprietors. This was refused by the Soviet Government, 
and both Standard Oil and Royal Dutch-Shell have since 
refused to trade in “ stolen ” oil. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and the Vacuum Oil have now incurred 
the displeasure of their former parent—Standard Oil of 
New Jersey—by contracting for Russian oil this year. 
Hence the talk of a new oil war. 


a * * 


In New York they have an amusing habit of trying to 
anticipate movements in stock and bond prices by semi- 
mechanical methods. What the Stock market operator 
wants is a barometer; that is, some kind of a chart which 
will tell him when stock prices are approaching their 
‘* high ” or “ low ”’ points. The American statistician has 
done his best to meet the need. There are in fact about 
half-a-dozen different barometers on the market. First, the 
Harvard Committee on Economic Research patented the 
money rates barometer. After exhaustive study for the 





period 1884-1913 this Committee discovered that an advance 
in the rate of commercial paper, adjusted for seasonal 
variations, of 1} per cent. from the preceding low point, if 
accompanied by expanding business, indicated that stock 
prices were at or near the peak of the current cycle: and 
a decline of 1} per cent., if accompanied by declining 
business, indicated the low point. The trouble about this 
barometer is that it only worked well in pre-war days 
when money conditions were normal. Secondly, the staff 
of Moody’s Investors’ Service makes use of the bond yield 
barometer, having found that for many years stock prices 
had about reached their peak when they have gone to the 
level at which the yield on stocks was lower than the yield 
on competing bonds. It requires Moody’s experts to get 
this barometer to work well. 


7 * a 


Then Colonel Leonard Ayres, one of America’s fore- 
most statisticians, invented several ingenious barometers. 
He discovered that when the rate on 90-day brokers’ loans 
rose above the average yield of bonds, or again above the 
average yield on industrial stocks, stock prices were often 
at or near the peak. These barometers completely missed 
the market four or five times in the period 1902-1925, but 
were correct twelve times. Finally, Colonel Ayres per- 
fected the blast-furnace barometer. When in an upward 
swing of operations blast-furnace activity attains an 
operating rate of 60 per cent. of capacity, which he con- 
siders normal, stock and bond prices are at or near their 
high points, and vice versa. This barometer scored fifteen 
times in the period 1892-1924, gave fair to poor results 
four times, and missed twice. There is still another—the 
dividend-price barometer. Stock prices are at the high 
points when average prices are twenty to twenty-two times 
the dividends paid, and at low points when priced at twelve 
to fourteen times the dividends paid. The curious thing 
is that most of these barometers have been predicting a 
break in the New York Stock Exchange this year, but 
nothing has happened apart from a slight recession in the 
last month or so. 

* * * 


In Tue Nation of June 18th we commented on the 
expansion of International Telephone and Telegraph. We 
have now received the statement of earnings for 1924-26, 
which makes impressive reading :— 




















1924. 1925. 1926. 

Net Total Earnings ... $2,819,906 $8,018,321 $11,065,242 
Less interest chgs., divs. 
on pref. stk. and minority 

stk. int. 889,843 1,975,093 2,585,036 

1,930,063 6,043,228 8,480,206 

Less int. on deb. bds. ... -- 1,375,000 1,375,000 

Net Ordinary stock income 1,930,063 4,668,228 7,105,206 

Earned Surplus at Dec. 31st $2,980,772 $5,367,956 $9,164,209 








At the present time the shares of International Telephone 
and Telegraph stand at 189. On the basis of the dividends 
of $6 per share, which have been paid since 1920, the yield 
is low, but there is always the probability of further stock 
distributions at a price which in effect gives shareholders 
a bonus. 





